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This paper examines rhe many aspects of time shortened degree pro- 
ff^ams usmg both a critical and analytical framework. It is shown 
^ if P««n»«« «e not a recent idea and that 

S«r^.. H^li * willingness to not view the 

four.year degree as something sacrosanct. WhUe there are some 
dangers inherent in Ume shortened degrees, which are presented, the 
author beheyes that the issue of time shortened degrees is only one 

^ u ^ ^"^""^ contemporary educa- 

tion should take, and that new ideas about accommodating the per- 
aived needs of secondary school students and the adult learner wiU 
have an impact in this area. Charles W. Meinert is an Associate in 
Higher Education at the Bureau of College Evaluation, The State 
Educauon Department, The University of Uie State of New York. 
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Overview 



Introduction 

American higher education is currently in a sute of considerable 
ferment. This condition reaects both fiscal stress and curricular un- 
certainty. Although traumatic to s<wie, eras of change can also be 
CTeative and productive periods of rethinking die mission of educa- 
tion and introducing appropriate new educational practices. This 
monograph will focus on time shortened degrees, one of the important 
and controversial strands of the current educational debate. Efforts to 
motlify the traditional time pattern and expectations of higher educa- 
tion have had a long history in American higher education, but they 
are currently a matter of particular concern for pragmatic and educa- 
tional reasons. 

Academic credentials have become increasingly more important in 
American society; at the same time, however, acquisition of academic 
degrees requires a longer period of study and a more substantial 
financial investment than ever before. Generally, one's investment in 
higher educaUon is exceeded only by the purchase of a home. If the 
costs of elementary and secondary education are included, the total 
educational investment would far exceed any other expenditure in an 
individual's life span. This financial factor creates strong pressure for 
a more efficient educational system that saves not only time but 
money as well. It is a testimony to the staying force of the traditional 
mode of education and of individual patience that taxpayers, parents 
of college students, and the students themselves are only now begin- 
ning to grow restive about the rigid tims patterns and the fiscal im- 
plications of American higher education. 

In addition to concern about the cost of a degree, there is the 
utditarian altitude that many Americans hold toward education. Such 
a viewpoint is sometimes denounced as anti intellectualism, but most 
Americans do not conceive of higher educaUon as a time of philosophic 
reflection. Instead, they perceive it as a time of preparation for a 
career. This view provides added pressure to eUminate excessive re- 
quirements, unnecessary frills, and wasteful duplication to facilitate 
moving more quickly into productive life. 

There are also countervailing pragmatic pressures within the edu- 
cational structure to maintain Uie traditional time requirements of the 
present system. Faculty members at all levels, who are inaeasingly 
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unionifecl. are nem>us about jcb security in an era of actual or 
projectcii ctm)ilnu*nt dec line; hen<e, they are not inclined or able to 
Mre time >hortencd programs an an\ thing otlier than a threat or danger 
to their economic well being. 

A variety of '^durational** issues ire also associated with the topic 
of time shui teneii de}»;ttts. The (|iie^tion of the appropriate or neces- 
sar> time for totnpletion of a dejunv has become intertwined with a 
numlH*r of basic issues. What is the purpose of an undei^graduate 
education? Wliat should be the relationship between high school and 
ci»Ueji»e on the uiiv hand and college and graduate/profcstiional school 
on the other? How does or should the formal periotl of higher educa- 
tion articulate with lifelong learning and an individiiars educational 
needs? 

Some of the tension associated w' Mie topic also reflects the 
piTuliar ini|M>itauce attached to time . oilern life. Time is not only 
.1 significant element in most work activities, it also regulates and 
standardi/es nnu h ol our fiersonal lives Time measuring instruments 
are anion^ out most conuuon metliauiial devices; they are almost the 
predominant sxmbol of mcKicrn man. There are a ntmiber of interest- 
ing .isiHHts of Is conceru with time, from the impulse to save time by 
traveling f.tster and .-"iriving sooner in a competitive society, to the 
tendency to judge the quality of experiences by the length of time 
they occupy. 

The educational s\stem lias not l>een immtmc to these attitudes and 
developments, lu fact, it has come to define degrees in terrn^ of 
measured time as credits. These are usually detemiined by a formtda 
based on nimibei of class meetings and/or hours of classr(X>m work. 
This dependetue ujion time as a central criteria for degrees has 
prol>ably increased as variation in the ptirpose and content of the 
curriiuluni has grown. It is extremely difficult for a faculty at any 
institution to agree on the purpose of education, and the curriculum 
reflects this |;uk of consensus. Most general edtuatiou requirements 
havf v.uusheil; cmlv scmie area rec|uiiements remain. The residential 
exiH-rience that formerly hel|)ed defitie a degree has also declined* 
leaving incre.ised dependence u)#on the time criteria to clefir«e a 
degree. 

Scope of the Studx 

This studs takes a broad approach to ^he topic of time shortened 
degrees, both in teims of time saving tec hnicpies and educational levels 
of .ippliration. .Vppioaches considered range from compression activi- 
ties that allow tnode^t acceleration by sunmiet school study to more 



(irAmaUc cunicular rex-ision and changes in degree requirements dial 
tan result in the saving of an acatkmic year or more. The thi«e-year 
baclieiur's tk-f^rvc movemitit. while iinpoitant and included in this 
monograph. i$ not the major focus of tlie study. WhiU- providing pri- 
man attention to ilcvelopments on tlie undergiaduate level, attention 
is also given to secondary schot)ls and graduate/professional school 
programs, since they also have been affected by time saving approaches. 

Ch.ipter I seeks to place the cunent debate over time shortening 
activities in a historic context by identifying the forces that helped 
establish the four-year norm for undergraduate education, and dc- 
scril>ing previous attenipis to modify the traditional pattern. 

Cliapter II describes the most prevalent arguments currently being 
used b\ supporters of tinu" shortening activiti«?s. A contrary view tliat 
focuses on tiiticisnis uf these developments is presented in Chapter 
III. 

Chapter IV examines the variety of . pproaches to reducing the 
time retpiired u. tomplete degiees and provides illustrations of e.nch. 
An estinnte ol the nnmlwr of institutions offering the various options 
and their relative popularity with students is provided in Chapter 
V. .Vlso revieweil aic student motives for seJi lion or rejection of these 
opporiiinities. asHssnient activities, and th* extent to which time 
shortening anivities are part of an organized movement. 

The conclusion reviews the cunent situation and the major findings 
of this stiulv. It also identifies unanswered questions, notes areas that 
deserve investigation, and suggests direaions for the future develop- 
ment of time shortening activities. 

Th.-. stuilv docs not atten.pt to discuss important educational issues, 
such as the natuie or purpose of undergraduate education or the 
proiK-i relationship of general and speiialized fdiication. although 
these topH s .ire .issociated with time shortened degrees. Essential as 
these issues are to deiisions about the duration and pattern of formal 
education. the\ are beyond the scope of this monograph. 

Xature of the Research 

The primary source of inform,' tion for this study was a review of 
the literature uith speiial atienti ni lo the period 1966 to 1974. This 
reseanlj included a search of the Educational Resources Information 
( enter s (ERIC) Rt srntth m FiliKutioti and Cuncnt Index to Journals 
in Erluration usinj; the lollowijjg descriptors: accelerated programs, 
advanced platemeut. artiiulatiou bad .lors degree*. coUegc-high 
scImkjI coopetafion. colleger hool cooperation, degree recpiirements. 
doctoral deguev iarl> .idmissions. educational change, educational in- 
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novation, experimental programs, masters degrees, and spedal de> 
gree programs. 

A review of the Carnegie Commission on Hi^er Education's pub- 
licaiions was also benefirial. Although no extemive study was made 
of individual institutions' catalogs and program descriptions, the 
author was familiar with a substantial number of such programmatic 
details, panicularly for those institutions located in New York Sute. 

This study is an initial attempt to pull together information on 
lime shortened degrees. Presently there are no laige scale studies and 
few of a comparative nature. Such a lack of detailed study and 
analysis is perhaps a reflection of the relatively recent recognition of 
the importance of time shortening activities, and the difficulties of 
constructing educational experiments that can isolate and assess the 
importance of time in the complex process of education. 



Historical BaclcgroufMl 



This chapter will present a brief sketch of previous attempts to 
diange the time pattern and structure of American higher education. 
The tteatment h obviously highly selective and simplified. Any of the 
periods or institutional case studies within a period presented could 
jusufy, and m some cases has received, book length treatment. 

rJ^ T examination of American higher edu. 

^^Z ? "^^"""T'^ debate concerning the ap- 

^opnate tength and pattern of study h not a contemporary fad or an 
wbted phenomenon, but one that has deep nH>ts and imponant re- 
lauonsbips to the post. Much of the color and heat associated with the 
wnwmporary discussion of reduction of time necessary to achieve de- 
^will also be found in the past. A review of the past will also 

^TtZT^^'t^ ' ^ behig used in the cur- 

rem debate. Ihis is not to suggest that the modem situation is a 
murror of the past, for the comparison rcveaU important differences. 

The historical periods covered by this review are divided for con- 
%jenience as follows: the colonial period to the Civil War (1636-1865); 
the late mneteenth and early twentieth century (1865-1919); and the 
mid-twentieth century (1920.1969). These divisions are s<imewhat 
ari,iiM«ry but nevertheless functional. A major theme of the first 
penod IS the establishment of collegiate education. Dominating the 
second period are the problems of expansion and the development of 
the university concept. The third period is characterized by con- 
tinned expansion and the growing responsiveness of education to 
national interests and sodetal needs. The era from the late I960's to 
the present will be considered in separate chapters devoted to the 
current situation. 

The Colonial-Early American Pedod (WS-ISeS) 
The earliest American colleges, such as Harvard. Yale, and others 

Tfl^l? r r."? P^"**** ^"R*" '"^'e" themselves 

after the English institutions of Oxfoni and Cambridge, which at that 
time required a four-year period of study. These institutions had de- 
veloped in the ISth century following the example of French and 
Italian universities. The main couwe was the study of the trivium 
(Latin grammar, riietoric. and logic). The duration of this program 
lasted four years and led to the bachelor of ana degree Tliis was fol 
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lowt'd h\ a three-vear progmnt leading to tlie master of ari^ degree 
iijHrd on the qiiadrivtum (avithnietic. geametry. mu\ic, and astronomy). 

Finral liifttrultics at Harvanl in the late lG$ih tau^l ttie General 
Court to dismi^is its president (Katun) and to close the iusiiuttion for 
one sear. Wheit it reopened in ItilO nader President Punster, it 
iifferiHl .1 three year curriiuhim. Tliis may haw been intended as a 
temporary uteasiire. but it was dithcult to extend this curriculum and 
include a fourtli year that tvonld match Fnglisli standanis (\^an Gelder 
By the mi«l HWOs. however. Dun>ter\ tetiua* had come to an 
end bi*tause ol his opfiosition to infant baptism, lender the new prest* 
dent, the fcMir-year curriculum was reinstatat and a residence of 
'•three years and ten moitths at the least was required (Morison 
Vol. I., p. 80). 

Harvard and other American institutions continued the four-year 
pattern mainly Inxanse the lolonial reading school • grammar schwls, 
and academies w viv so limited in lioih number and quality that a four- 
vcai perioti seemed highly desirable. This was becaus»e students 
entcTcd college at fifteen or sixteen >e;us of age after only approxi 
mately eight year> of formal schooling. 

This four-\ear pattern continued after American independence, al- 
though some elfortH at moilification were made. The ITniversity of 
\ irginia attempted to institute a iy|)e of trimester that wotdd have 
allotml student acceWation when it oiK'tied in 1S19; however, it was 
soon fontnl to adoju the move conventional two-semester system to 
meet the nec'ds of an aj^rarian economy that required young men for 
planting and harvesting (Boyer 1972). 

There were two other variations from the fotirycar curriculum be- 
fore the Civil War that should be noted. Several institutions, e.g.. 
Harvard (Lawtence Scientific School). Yale (Sheffield Science School), 
Brimn. the I nivcrsus of Rochester Michigan, and the University of 
North Carolina, istablished three-year science programs leading to the 
Bachelor of Sci'-nce or the Bachelor of Philosophy degrees. Many 
ediuators considered tlu*se to \h* second class credentials. President 
Frantis Wayland at Brown, however, pruposcxi the wider adoption of 
the thice ^ear degree. His attempts to mcnUfy both the structure and 
iliir;iti<>n of the bachelors* clc»gr:r were Sased on the belief that stu- 
dc'Uis should h.ive greater choice of courses, and that this degree pro- 
gram shouhl i)arallel the Knglish system. He hoped these chatiges 
would make a Brown echicalicMi more ap|K'aling and result in attrac- 
thi- nunc* sttuleiits. Bc*h>rc his ideas v;ere fnllv testecK he mired and 
the new president, blaming enrollment dec ceases on his predecessors 
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Ideas, quickly reti.met! to the four-year bachelor of am plus three 
additional ytars of *tudy for the master of arts degrw (.Uiman 1970) 
A review of this early period su@re»ts that the four year nattem of 

the retohiuon: this pattern paralleled the English nystem: it gre.v 

tToZl u""'"^ '""'^'^'"^ aepanures from the sy^em 

TZ Tffi . ■ r***""^^ ''^ tlecreaMug enrollments and growing 
pl1den!>- " '"^ "'^'"'"'^ ''"^ instilutiona! 

TAe Af/rfdf/f Period (IS63-I9I9) 

This period, particularly the decadc> immediately before and after 
the tun. ol the century. ua> a highly creative one in American higher 
ci ucation. Bsmc question* were raised about the structure of the 

^S'"" r?". '^-^ developments 

belund much ol the ferment in this era wei^ the expansion and up- 
grading of elcmentarA -secondary education and the influence of the 
German conuption of a university as a place of advanced and special- 
ized study. 

The primary school continued to gain in strength after the Civil 

The ugh school provitled an additional four years to the primary 
^^'rl'J:^ '-d expanded to seven or eight yeai.. Both instUutiom 
proliferated rapidly m the 1880s and ISOOs. This growth, in turn, 
permitted colh ges to upgrade their curriculum and enrollment expec- 
tations. For the first time it became possible to distinguish more 
clearly btjwcc n preparator> and college work. This distinction ^vas 
formalized when the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
A...^ncemcn, ot Teaching established a pension svstem for colleg^ 
. .chers (.„ 18c«„ and bas.d the definition of a college up^n She 
system of units (Carnegie units) in dilTerent program areas required for 
admisMon to college (in 1908). The educational system began to re- 
flect a n,ore .ati«n..l pattern in response to the insecurity of edi.ca- 
tors, a need for order, and the quest for greater educational standard- 
123 1 ion » 

a.?^!!T^ ''''"T*^ ""T' influence and monitor the 

lo s. RcMonal accreduiug bodies, e.g.. New England Assoc . .tion of 

. ^aT ' ^'""^S" '^""•'"^^ Examination Board was 

created .„ 1900 lo tes, high school gradua.es. Cumculum conference 
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and >ttiilie$ wtTt? aKo iimlertaken by secondary school and college 
Ciiucatur^ to eliminate curricular duplication and ptxivide greater as» 
surantc th.it all high ^ichool graduates had a similar academic prepa-* 
ration. By xhv turn ol the century, many public schools had confi- 
dence in their ability to prepare academically capable graduates and 
were alknvinj; some stuilents to accelerate by using multiple track 
s\ stems, flexible promotion, and even grade skipping, 

A second powerful inlhience in this Middle Period was the impact 
ol the German university on American higher education. This Cer* 
man imiversity p«ittern reflected a federal ion of rather autonomous di- 
visions or >chcK>K dedicateil to specialized study and research. This 
pattern supported and encouraged tiie expansion of professional educa- 
tion. Medical and law sthools lengthened the required pei?ods of 
training and increasingly miuircd the candidate to ha^i- an under- 
graduate dcj^tee for admission. 

One rcstdt of these nc w developments wr.s a growing concern for the 
time individuals spi'Ut in formal education and their ages when they 
entered a profession. Students might hv uinctecn before they entered 
college anil thus in their mid- or late twenties by the time they com- 
pleteil their graduate or professional study. This was a serious con- 
sideration for many educators, since the life expecuncy for white 
males %vas less than 30 years of age at the turn of the century. 

.Vnother issue of concern to many institutions that aspired to be 
"true universities" was the definition and place of collegiate work. For 
some, much of the preparatory, introductory, and/or general educa- 
tion previously associated witli higher education hail to be disassociated 
from the imiversity program of specialized study, and a new pattern of 
institutional relationships and possibly new institutions established to 
provide the >;eneral educatum work that must precede specialized uni* 
versity stiuh. Fo meet this need, a variety of new organizations, such 
as jimior lolleges, intermediate colleges, and even itpper division col- 
leges emerged in an attempt to make the American collegiate system 
parallel the Kuropean pattern that was built on the English Sixth 
Form, the Freiuh lycee, and the German gymnasium. 

All of these forces resulted in a broad attack on the "four-year 
fetish;* as it was referred to by William Rainey Harper of the IJni* 
versitv of Chic ij^o. Presiilent Kliot of Harvard took an equally critical 
[KiNitinn in a speech (IOCS) to the National Edtication .Association: 

The Ameriran Collefjes have hvcn ptTtiliar in expecting set long a residence 
as four \cjir<i. hot the narheh»r <if Arts ilcgrce (Kfotd and Cambridge have 
requireil toHMiciuc during oiiK tfiree vears. . . . VntU icceni \cars the 
.Auicricap College <i<>ubtlcssl\ needed ft»ur \ears because of the inadequacy 
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Takei .r.l '*"*f "'"^ have steadilv improved, and 

S^r,.^ mot* and nwr. f the ptellminarv train ..g of well. 

Sh »h their own standards, a ,>„riion of the tin.e 

which they have heretofore cbimed (Van Gelder 1972. p. 5). 

The movement away from the fotir-ycar requirement received sup- 
port froin such iti^ti.utions as John* Hopkins. Columbia, and a num- 
ber of others. 

Johns Hopkins was established in 1867. By 1876 it had adopted a 
three-ytar ciiriit iihuu of undergraduate study, but it soon fell into 
the pattern of esptcting a preliminary year at the universitv and in 
iJVt nuned to the (our year requirement (Spitrr 1970). 

Clark University was establishetl as a ftratluate institution in 1889. 
men tts founder d.«l in 1900. his will stipulated that his money be 
used to establish an tnstitution so young men v;ho ^vere lush school 
^aduates t^uld «et a practical educaiion in three years. As a result, a 
(Cr^Weri94^t^^"^^ instituted that lasted until 1922 

the^n^l'T ' n'*'' ^"'"""^'^ ^'^P'V *^«"^rned about 

the need to allmv men to enter professions at a young age. He was 

able ,o porstiade his faculty to develop a "professiona'l option" tha 

d r"'^ ""7 ''^o'---' -«-^. except law. after two or 

three >ears of undergraduate study. A number of students found this 
a useftil option and it was uot abolished until 195S: but no all^oilege 
reduction of the bachelor s piogtam was ever achieved ^ 

^nement of professional study and practice in 1885. and agaiHn 

the first year of medical school toward the baccalaureate. He also 
sought to establish a reg.ilar three-year bachelor s program for weU 
plTrr^t-'" professionally motivated young men. OpZuion to dd^ 

nexer able to aclueve the consens.is that wo.dd have enabled him to 
fully .mplemeiu his plans. Although the 1901 catalog stated that de- 
gree requiren.ents a.tild be completed in four, thrce-and-a-half, or 
three years, the faculty never agreed to reduce the degree require- 
ments ,o Kmiit the average student to earn the degree in three ears. 
1 he greatest niimlKr of early giaduates was in 190f, (11 ,>ercent). The 
following year. Eliot retired and Lo«ell became president. Under 
Lowell, the iK-icent of early graduates deflined rapidly, so that in l«»'>9 
the percentage was only "».« (Crowley 1912). 
The University of Chicago, which oixncd in 1892. spent the first 
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sixty years experinicming wiih new ways to organize and divide the 
eciucation.il exin'rience. Tlie faculty of Chicago was less concerned 
about prul)leni> of agi* ami more inieresied in distinctions concerning 
the types and levels of academic work than their Eastern colleagues* 
President Harper felt there was a crucial distinction betwc^en general/ 
iit>eral ediiiation and the activities .f a true university. Thus, he 
sou}>ht to divide the curric idimi at C'liicago into lower and upper di- 
visions or colleges. He also encoiuaged secondar> schools to expand 
their otferings to include lower division work and suggested thai 
^onie colleges shoidd relinc]uish their ntteiiipts to offer advanced work 
(the fmution of ;i univeiNiiy) and ((Huentrate on more fundamental 
work. \o colleges accepted this oHer: however, by 1901 six high 
schiH)ls in five states had expanded iheir programs to articulate with 
ilie Chicago svsiem. The univerMty also ollered a four-cpiarter aca- 
demic \e;u that provided the op|>ortiniity for acceleration. Ahhough 
Ilar|x*r had not reformed the sinuture of American education at the 
time of his death in IUOCk his heirs on the faculty at Chicago certainly 
kept the "pot l>oiling" for many years. 

There was considerable opposition from facidty, students, and 
other educational leaders to all these efforts lo change the structure of 
.\nierican education and reduce the lime reciuireiuents. President West 
at Princeton, for example, argued that his college needed four years to 
**oiiitlank* tlie dehciencies of undergiachiaies. Certainly there ap- 
IHMrc*d lo be no great student lemancl for such changes, although 
those who were enrolled in the new options apparently did well. 

In retrospect, this Middle Period was both interesting and im^ 
ponani. for it saw the first major, altliough unsuccessful, attack on the 
estalilished pattern of time rec|uiremrnts and academic structure. 
Fiforts to at commodate the new needs and realitiis within and aroimd 
the fo«» -><*.n collegiate structure were only partially successful. Im- 
port.? tt c|uestions remained unanswered. What is the purpose of 
luuU-i graduate education? What ts the relationship of this level of 
cdiic.iticm to secondarx c*ducaticm on tlie one hand, and graduate/pro* 
tessionai scIicmiK cm the other? What coidd \w done to reduce the long 
l>eriod ot formal education demanded by our complex and credential- 
oriented society? 

Perlia|»N the most obvious break in the efforts to maintain the 
coiitiMuitv of the old coUei;iate structure resulted from the emergence 
(it the jtmioi or internu-cliate colk*ji;e. with a greater accc*ptance of the 
citNtiuction in the purpose and liuiction of lower and upiK*r division 
courses. The chronological secpience ol the lour-year system was 
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maimained but its philosophical and educational bases seemed 
vulnerable. 

The 20th Century (1^^19-1069) 

The critiial events of this fifty-year period, in terms of our con- 
tern with clKuige% in the time frame and structure of higher echira- 
tion. center arouiul the impart of a man. a foundation, and inter- 
national conHirts. Tfiereforc. most of our attention will fotiis on Uie 
aftivities of President Robert Hutrhins at the University of Chicago, 
the projects undertaken by the Fon! Foundation Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Kdmation. and the influence of World War II, the 
' cold war," and the Korean conflict. 

The post-World War 1 perioil appeami to be an era of relative 
onler and normality in higher education. Several of the pre-war in- 
novations m the lime expetiatiotis and structure of American educa- 
tion had been abaud<»ned or were strugjriing to stay alive. The junior 
college moveimnt. although alixe on tlie west roast, was making slow 
progress. Sicondaiy school tnuking. ?rceleraiion. and grade skipping 
were abandoned in ihe fate of progressive education. Kven the Uni- 
versity of Chicago ha<l grown rather tame by the late 1920s as the 
distinction between upper aiul lower divisions of the institution had 
almost disappeared. Few susperied that the man who came from the 
deanship of the Harvard Law School in 1929 to the Chicago presi- 
dency ivould institute a twenty-year period of innovations, some of 
which etlucation is just now beginning to accept. 

By I9J1 at Cliicago. the search was underway for a curriculum tliat 
would restore tlic balance between general education and specialized 
studies. Since specialiml studies had been dominant, a number of 
degree requirements were gradually instituted. Requirements were 
defined m leitns of student performance as .determined by examina- 
tion ivheii the individn:d and the dean felt tlie student was readv 
Courses, credit hours, ami/or residency requirements were dropiM-d 
Nonfomial educational pattt riis wi n- recogni/ed. Placement examina- 
tions iKimittt d stiu?» nts lo enter disciplines at ilie appropriate level 
and to proceed at tlieir own pace. General education courses were 
devclopecl that sul>ordinatt d texts to source material and placed 
emphasis on discussion, not lecture. The University High School 
iK'canie part of the exolviiig s>su m. In 1912. the last two years of high 
scliool were combined witli tlie hrst two years of college in a program 
of general education tliat led to a baclielor s degree. Completion of 
the general education curriculum fixed the point at which college 
ended and speciali/c .1 university study Ingan. The .Master of Arts was 
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awarded pon completion of three yearsi of additional study. Many 
Ntudents enteied **Hutrluns College" after iliey completed high school. 
For those Iw^U sciiool htudetits who enieretl the college after the tenth 
grade, tlie average residency period before passing Uie ioniptx?hensive 
examinations was three years. 

N!any in the academic world reacted unfavorably to these educa* 
tiunal innovations. An American Council on Education panel pro- 
vided the forum for one college president to lienounce the Chicago 
degree as a ••counterfeit baccalaureate/* He suggested that Hntchins 
was not lespuniling just to the wartime emergency but had Imldly 
timed his elloris to kill oil four-year colleges. This critic predicted 
that nu>st students would remain two years and leave whh super- 
ficial knowledge of many things hut no real competency in anything. 
He furtiier su^ested that only graiUtatcs who could do well on liotli 
the general and advamed Graduate Record £xanu*tiations would 
vindicate the program (ToUey 1912). 

Ten years later, graduates did take these tests, and 99 percent of 
the stuttents scored above the 70th pc*rcentile on all eight parts of the 
General Eduiationr Index. Most stuilents also scored above the median 
for seniors majoring in the area on ai least two of the advanced tests. 
Other data and ccnnparisons attested to the fact that most ol the 3,000 
graduates of the Chicago progratn scored lietier than the four-year 
college graduates who also had four vears of high school (Bloom 
1952), 

The evidence was not enough, however, for Chicago had a new 
chancellor who annoimied in 195;> tliat four years of high school was 
again re(iuired lor admission to the university. Moreover, the under* 
graduate program reverteil io a mixture of general education and spe- 
cialized course's. It appeared that Hutdiins^ critics were correct when 
tliey asserted that temtM>rary departures from traditional practice 
might bt* tolerated as wartime measures when acceleration was pa- 
^triotic, but with the return to peace, it was business as usuaU 

Other institutions such as the Tniversity of Illinois experimented 
with early admis^ion^ during Wor <l War II. Even the National Edu- 
cation .\ssociation*s Ediuational Policies Committee adopted a resolu- 
tion on acceleration: 

We uipc that, during tlic war emerf*encv. selected stiideitts wlio h?ve 
achu*\od si'tiior standing it\ luf>li fichwA and whn will, in the indKt*nieni ol 
hiirh sclKNtl and college authorities, pmttc inmi a \car of college edntation 
before thev rradi sckdixe ftenice age: tie ndnntted to rolU*ge and. at the 
end o( the surtessiul tompletinn ol theii lieshtnan \eai. he gtantc*d a 
diploma of graduation h\ the high schuul and full ctedit for a \ear*s work 
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to»«mt the fuIfiUinent of the Bachelors degiee or as preparation for ad- 
wtce profesaiooai education (MUler 1968. pV }). 

^^if.^^T'"''" ^""^^'^ resolution, however, and some sug- 
gested that CO leges were more interested in responding to their lagging 
enrollments than they were in helping students. 

ch!?.«r^r'°""* ^^^ought great 

andT; nr" -l««es were en„>llcd ever> nine m^s 

Zt ^ T*",' ''T '""''"'^ acceleratfrd. This may 

thev ..^re as successful m ability and/or career achievements as gradu- 
ates of conventional programs (Parks 1969). One ivy league medical 
school that prided itself on its requirement of a reseaTch p^jecUound 
that graduates of the accelerated program, which omitted the research 
requirement, had an equally impressive record of research activity 
iss;ld Th^l"^ World War I, (1945). the Harvaitl Report was 
mued This report was highly critical of public schools for their 
colorless mediocrity" (Williams 1963). Cold war fears adde.1 a sense 
of urgency to upgrade the secondary school system, particularly in the 
areas of mathematics and the sciences if America was to keep pace 
with the Russians. The Korean conflict strengthened the^ 
and efforts. When the United States Government began draftTng 
young men at 19 years of age. educators became concerned that a 
postponed college education, i.e.. after military service, would hurt 
the quality of national life. Major universities such as Chicago. Wis- 
consm. \ale. and Columbia requested funds from the Ford Founda- 
uon s Fund for the .Advancement of Education (Robert Hutchins. 
associare duector) to implement a preinduction or early admissions 
plan. The plan permitted a limited number of superior students to 
enter college after three years of high school. These students were 
permitted to complete the first two years of college before induction, 
rne Fund for the Advancement of Education provided §1.200.000 to 
support the plan. The project xvas broadenetl to include other colleges 
and unuysities. e.g.. Fisk. Lafayette. Oberlin. Louisville. Shimer, 
Utah, and Gomher. One institution. Shimer. deviated from the plan 
and admitted students with a wide range of aptitudes (MiKer 1968). 

Studies of the 1.350 students admittcti under the plan between 
1951-19-15 indicate that most did quite well in both academic and 
social areas. Hoxvever. the movement did not gain xvide acceptance, 
for favorable developments in Korea eased the pressure and reaction 
against the program from the public schools increased. Leaders of 
the National .\ssociation of Secondary School Principals urged its 
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members to itsisr aitontpts to i ui mil the higli schcK>l proj^rani by early 
admission to iollc}»e. Piimipals anil suiKTinirndenis were ailvi!»ed to 
urRi' studrnts who were awarded m holarsliips not only to ilei line them 
btit to write letters of proie>t to tlie colleges. Through these efforts, 
the A^soiiaiion hoped all citiitens would iMuonie aware of the "siniv 
ter" implications of tlie Idea. Hi^li school fatuities fc*lt they were 
being accus'-d of not providing i hallenging work for superior stiulenth 
in the senior >car; hcnte. enriiluuent programs were developed atid 
the im}K>rtante of students* emotional ilevelupment was stres\ed. 

AiuMht r pn>jcHi supiiorted by the Ford Fund for the Advancement 
t>f Kdutation began in the early IO.jOs in resjionse to MTundary m IiooI 
ciitiiisins tif c.irly admi>sion progiams. A group of colleges and 
seiondaiv schools stiulying the relationship beiwc»en the two years 
of si*rondar> school and the first two yt*ars of college found wasteful 
duplitation. }Kirtiiularly in the sciences. They assumed, however, 
that the traditic»nal pattern of eight years elemental^, four years 
high scluKd and four years collt^gi* would not change, and thus 
recoumu*nded that scH-ondar>* schools be allowed to offer some tol- 
legiati* work that could In* verifi(*d by examitiation (Gmrral Ettuca- 
tiuu in Sf hool and CoUvgr, 1952). Most secondary school educators 
found this more acceptable than allow itig high school students to 
ctui r iidlcge at the end of the 1 1th grade. The adtninistraticm of this 
project was assumed by the College Kiurance Examination Ikwrd in 
I9.'».'> and the .Advanced Placement Program grew from .^>32 students 
in 1953 to over 10,00{) by I960. 

The Ford Foundation Fund sup|K>rted other exix^rimental programs 
in Atlanta. Portland, and Pittsbiugh that promoted closer coopera- 
tion and coorditiation l)etween high sc hool and collc*ge programs The 
Pittsburgh program was established by Chancellor Litchfield in 1958 
under tlic* sM)H'rvision of the Regional Commission oti Educational 
CUnHclination. Its goal w*as greater coordination at all levels of edu- 
cation in the uppcT Ohio Valley tri*state area. It sought to mcnlify 
rigid prcnedurcs and to permit flexible progression of students. A 
Curriculum Ccuitiniuty Demonstration project was cNtablished with 
Ford Foundation sup|x)rt xo promote these ends (Cow 1966). The 
rnivc^rsity of Pittsburgh also was involved In another acceleration 
plan during the late fifties and early sixties — the trimester or year- 
round plan. Prc*sident Kirk at Columbia sup|>orted this idea and Co- 
lumbia's School of Business Administration made the fourteen*week 
summer term an integnd part of its program. Other colleges caix?- 

fullv studied and or developed year round systems to deal with the 

• 
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ini,H?mI,.ig t,dnl wave of student Dr. Kirk justifiet! the neiv ap- 
pioach on the Kromuls that there was a nted to reiuice the time spent 
m preparaiuH for canvrs. The trinuMer phin of three fifteen -iveek 
teiuis per tear pn.viiled weeks of instruction in three years as 
compan-d to 128 uxxks in tlie itonnal four yt'ar period. President Kirk 
pcMuu-d out that this was not a return to the aicelcraied programs of 
U»»rld War II. which niatle <t>nipr<muses with atatlemic standards, 
laii a s«»h<l program widi a "Iwker s ilo/en" dot k lioi.rs (Kirk 1962). 

Mauv uther educatois were concerned witli provifling room for 
gaatlv expanded ntm.bers of students seeking higher edtication in the 
K»M»s hut few suKgestetl hetti r or fuller use of existing facilities Tl,e 
answer w.is n..i acceleration by year-round operations but expansion 
ot exisiuiK lanipusc-s and the construction of new colk^s ami uni- 
versmes. The economic growth and prosperity of the era made this 
|M»ss,ble. I here were a lew efforts to speed up the Ph.D. process 
HI order to stall expanding colk^ges. ji.st as there was an interest in 
.mreasmg Mie supply of physicians i« serve an expamling popidaiion. 
IIowe%er. as facilities expamkd and hostilities In Vietnam grew more 
intense, there was little incentive lor students to accelerate their in- 
duction into military service by early completion of their academic 
work. 

Summary 

A liistorical review of the time frame and/or structure of American 
edticaticm uidicaies that four years of undergraduate education was 
traditional during the colonial period and that this pattern was not 
senoudy challenged during the years leading to the Civil War This 
pattern followed the English tradition ami the particular needs and 
conchticiis c.f America life. It wasn't until the end of the iiinteentl. 
century that ilie established pattern came under attack. During this 
period tlie purpose of undergraduate educaii«.n was cpiestioned as was 
•Is relationship to secondary schools on the one hand and specialized 
umveisiiv and professional study on the other. In the first half of the 
tweiuieth centuiy. criticism of the traditional system grew ami ev 
peiimeiual new patterns emerged that appeared to xyork well for at 
least some students. 

The clebate over the lime requirement and structure of American 
echication look many forms in the three historical eras surveved 
.Arguments ami issue, deemed iniiwrtant in one period were not 
always s.giuhcaiit in another. For example, in the first two periods 
there was a tende ncy to look to Ki.ropean educational practices for a 
model or iiisiification of American educational practice. By the post- 
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World War II era. the debate concerning the time reiinirement and 
structure of defjicf pro^^raius was lanied on totally witliin the ^Vmeri- 
rau loiiicxt. witli tio reicrente to European practices. Another ex- 
.inipie of a sliift in p«)int of view is the question of students* age. In 
the hrst pt^riixt the issue was uj^ed to justif> the four->ear system 
he<ansf of ihr relative youtli of entering; colle{*;tans. while in the sec- 
ond and third, the lonj;;er time of formal ciluiai:an and the subsequent 
older aj»e of students was more likely to he used as a justiBcation for 
aiiflerated programs. 

There were other issues. howTver, that appeared rather comistently 
in all historical jHTiods. Although there have inm important phtl- 
«>sophiial and theoietical educational issues involved in the debate 
over tinu* slu^rteuiiiK. the issue has never been totally detached from 
the praKni.il ic concerns of enrollment, finance, and self interest. 

The c]uestion of the relationship of the college to other stTrments of 
the educational system is another sensitive topic. At the turn of the 
century, the priiii;u> ccmcern w;is with the tx'lationship between col- 
lege and university. This is still an iiiiiM»rtant issue but it is now less 
itn{M>riant than the secondaiy school and collrge interface. Secondary 
schcxds have deinoiisi rated as strong an attachment to their four-year 
titne structure as have the coIlc*ges. Secondary schools tended to view 
early admissions programs, intermediate colleges, and other restructur- 
ing or aca*Ieraiing devices as usurpation of institutionalized preroga- 
tives and unfair encroachment in their academic allairs. 

Many basic issues and questions about the traditional system were 
not resolved. .\ variety of new forces and developments were on the 
horizon that might prove to l>e beyond the capacity of the traditional 
system to aslntrb without basic changes in the structure, time require* 
ments. :»;id the eiiucattonal program. It is easier to see this emerging 
pattern in retrospect but an astute obsc'r\'er of the educational scene 
in the late lyiJOs might have recognized that the issue of changing 
time lecpiirements had become intertwined w*ith more fundamental 
ediirational issues and was tlierc*fc»re likely to Ixr part of the continuing 
ckbau* aliout ihe purpose ami nature of American education. The 
following chapters will provide details c>f the contemporary phase 
of this debate, particularly as it pertains to the issue of time shortened 
degrecii. 
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The Benefits of 

Time Shortened Degrees 



Numerous ilcvelopniems of the late IWGOs and early 1970* have 
triggered a broa<l netv interest in. and evperinuntation tviih. time 
shortened academic deRrees. ami it is iliffinih to determine the most 
Mgmficant iactur or combination of factors behiml this phenomena. 

Whatever the lause. the curixiii dlorts to change the structnre and 
tmie reciwirements c.l education have renewed the debate about the 
merits ot these activities. This chapter uill present the aiunmenis in 
tavor of various iornis ol time shortened degrees. They are onjanizec! 
into ten groups and are presented in order of their fretiuencv in the 
hteraturc. ' 

I. Efonornir Bvnvfits. The costs of education for both rhc taxpayer 
and the colki-e student have risen ihamatically in the ,Kist decade and 
are threatening to rea.h a level that neither die public nor many 
mdmduals tan accept. .\ccordi„g ,« Boyer (1972a). the number of 
ul*n ".V «''«afion has risen from 48 million in 

l%0/61 to over 5«l million in 1970 71 (an increase of 23 percent). Dur. 
ing this same iieriod. costs have iiictxased from 27 billion in 1960^61 
to 78 billion in 1970/71 (an inciease of 188 percent). The cost to a 

"^T^lal ^' " t"''*"*^ ^«»*««^ 'x""^<^en S2000 

and >3(»00 ,M:r ytar. and Sa(K)0 ptr year at a private institution. This 
latter sum IS approximately half the net income an average family. 
More specific 19,3/71 figures for .New York State imiicate that the 
cost of attendance was S2.09I at an upstate community college. §2 831 

I972ar ^' ''"'"''^ ''""''^ 

Enrollment, although continiiin/? to increase, has slot^rd dotvn con- 
siderably in the past feu years and it mav actually iK^ii, to decline 
some time in the late 198(K. This reflects a national decline in the 
birth rate. Although there are regional variations in this decline, the 
northeast shotvs the most significant decrease. Based on recent sta- 
tistics, states like Netv York will experience a significant decline in the 
iuinil>cr of high scliool graduates by the end of the If>a0s. The major 
hope for colleges to maintain their enrollment in this era will be by 
attracting larger numlnrs of paittinie adult students and/or increav 
mg the percentase of high school graduates going on for some form 
of postsecondar> education. This latter prospect is not very promis- 
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inR. for in most lar^v, ilrvoloptHl smcs the postscrond.iiy ••going rate*' 
is ,iIiiMc!\ qiiitr Vwn if a ikrlitic iHtUts in tlu VMH)s. the cur- 

ivtit ami ttiiuu* costs cif cihiiation in tertns ol lonstiiuiioti. uiicrating, 
•Hill tuition losts an* staggering. 

Ahhough some sa\ings may Ik- possible, the snhstantial savings 
calU-il loi U\ legislaturi's anil pare nts iiiamhitc striutural riiangcs tliat 
will rninii* ihr tiini' anil lost lor siiulents in suumlary anil |H>stsec- 
oiularv cihiiation (Moml IH7:l). ?<"ih changis lonlil rut oiierating 
losis 10 to 15 iK'uvni a %ear Ik low the levels projei tiHl for lOHO anil 
sa\ings of 3:{ )K*rient or approximaieh Sr> billion in lonstrtti tion costi 
ifHiKI result (Catnegie CounnisMon l!»7la). The California State Col- 
lege system, lor example, istiinati*s that ii coiilil anonnnodaie 12.r>(K) 
more stiulenis eaih >e ir uiiliont aililitional iaiilities it baiTalanroate 
programs wen* shoiiened bv one scnuMer (Oumke l!»71). Other esti- 
mates suggest »hat if ilupliiation between the seiomlary sihool anil 
lollege were eliminated. ^10(1 million per year would Ik* >aved (Blan- 
chard H>71). 

Even with aiieleration of students and better programmatic articu- 
lation, the penein ige of the gross national prmhut going into higher 
ediiiaiion is likely to rise trom the itnrent 2.5 tx-rcein by 1980. How* 
ever, unless current patterns and trends are ihetked the |K-iient could 
reach .t distmbing fH*ueni (Carnegie Connnission 11172a). 

Siiuetural i hangc*s woidcl pimlme savings for the state or national 
econom\ and individual students would Ix'nefit from |ioteniial sav- 
ings ol 25 |K*icint or mme h«* a college education. The greatest stu- 
dent savings woidcl nsidi from credit shortened programs, where a 
substantial numlHT ol erc*dits w*ere c*arned throtigh examination or by 
a u-ductiou ol credii rec|uirc*ments. thus eliminating a year or luore 
of tuiticHi (lor examples sc*e Ik'isi lil7:i). Savings woidcl vary depend- 
ing u|M>n the lorm ol accc*leration. In some accelerated programs 
wlieie then* was no tuition savings, rocmi and iHKird costs might lie 
loweied; aNo the loss of income resulting from the student^ inability 
tc» eniei ihe futhime job market until graduation would not be as 
•4nMt. One economist (Uowen 1971. p* 272) argues that an individuar^ 
liietime inconn* would be increased by S5,000 for each year the indi- 
vidual ccmlcl save in the completicm of iM>st secondary c*ducation. 

The tHUeutial h>r savings in time slioitc*necl pu^gianis is signiiicant 
and cousiitutcw a |M»wcTful argument in favor of such changes in 
sc*Iective circumstances and on a massive scale. 

2. Studrnt Pu luaation. There is evidence that young people physi. 
tally mature at .ui earlier age. are intellectually advanced, and gen- 
erally more soplu'stiiated than youth of tin iKist. 
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Y<mnK tM-.»pIt art' muhiiij,r plivsiologiral matiiiiiy at an carlv age. 
llif a\ri;ij.f Hill now Ins |u., liist imnstmal |>ciukI (imnarrhel) 
auMuid 12 to I.; xcar> <>i a^t : wlurtas. 10 \vitrs ago it wa> age 15. 
I l»m- i> a tuiul aKi* i..u.ii(l j;uatii physital si/t- in cinldmi and 
a«loltNttm> that ull»<t> moiv rapid iiiatiiiation. Mo>t tiiiiaf;iis now 
icath tlu'ir iiiaxiimiui luiolu by aj-t N Iti lo I7 iiwad «f a«i'> 19 lo 2«. 
riurt- is aKo ixidiiur I'lai I^ll\^i^al diwlopnuin lornlatis with in- 
tfitcniial di'Vi-lopnit-nt (r.inni-r 1971). 

Ihi* (haiiftf Uits iiiiiHirtani inipliialioii!*. lKtaiiM> iisxtliialnMs hnw re- 

IK-.itiilh iU- iHtMiitl ihai nnoiiiMMl. tioiii. mmuI. ain\ \;iliic |i:ithiii« 

Mc ,|..hI% « Willi Mith Hit- I liaiiRt-% iidoleMfiils uiidcipt. 1lni« 

Amciua lus..i i.r»v liim- Liiii.t- lur (oiiiiiiK ol am* fiitoiiuiKillx iiiul 
l>|.\tli.i|.iKt(j||\~wiiliiii lilt. „M taiiialioiial iiiiu> liamc ol tlif IS'.MiV I he 

tiist M |i;iiii \ lia<t (jiiM-d iiuummiikIx «lis.«s l^ M-(|tu iito. I In- liiiiiiig 

«•« ioiiuiii|>.m:ii% ttliualiuii (|cN|H:iaicl\ iimis lo Ik* IuimikIh iiih. tl«.M.M 
''•» »»* 'Ik- new iiiaiiiijiioii (Imk ul \oiiili (B.i»i.| |«»7Ja. p. l!7li). 

SccMidary Miid( iit> totlax an- aiadiiiiiially and innIU-miallv more 
aiKaimd iH .aiiM- ..I Hu- impumd ipialiiv. j.|vati r Ii iif.||i and brcadili 
of tlinr IcMiiial Mliooliiiy. and In-iaiiM- o| a riclur lionii- and «»fial 
rnvironiiuiit. Iknaiix- o| xvrll iiaiiu-d tiailu'i>. ri'fintd and Npi'iiali/i'd 
ionrM>. k.khI it xiiial inatiiial>. ixiilkin faulitii-s. and lourr Miidt-nt 
tr.ulKi rati.»> (.ilxiiit 22:1 jlu> \«ar a> ronipaiid to 'lHAhl in I9li2). 
main tltiiu ntarx and Mtotidarx >cIiooIn aio iM'rrorniint; cMrunely 

Wfll. 

Tin- time MHUt in t\u> rnrirlud enviionnient. alihoitgli viitiiallv 
uniioti.e.l. |,a> aI>o >iKnilii.,i,tlv in,ua>e.I. Mom cliildirii attend 
kindiigarten and aluioM fifix ,H„cnt Iiave ninseiy or piipriniarx 
Mlniol exiMiitiiu. I Ik. nuuilnr ol xoinig jwople tliat parti, ipatr in 
>tH'»ial MitniiH-r .n alter mIiooI h arniiiK auixitie> in siuli areas as ait. 
tmisic. laiiKuasr. dame. «ri.it l«Kiks, uaiis. or s|M>rts lias iiuivased 
also, l-xrii tiR. luunlH-r of dax> during the regular school xear spent 
Mi the il.issiooiii has iiimas.d fioiii ir»7 «lax> pir year in I9a0 to 171 
daxs in I«I7U. I hi- increase in pupil aiiendaiue is the result of better 
tiaiis|M.itali..ii aiul inipioxed liealtli lare. p.irti< iilarix in the area of 
imniiiiii/.iiioii .,,,,1 ,1,,. „„. „j aniibi.Miis. Mim- also has be. n a slight 
iiHie.isi- ill tin- Inigili ol ilu- stiiool .alendai xiar. .\s a result of these 
tliangis. HHlax\ higli mIhmiI grathiale spnuN almost 25 |Hnent more 
of his or Iw i liiiu ill >rIi.M>liiig ilian u«uihl have Ixin sp«iii twenty 
UMs igo. and almost jii pmeiii more than in tlie 1920s (l\o\vr 
1972a). ^ ' 

Piefolligf tiaining ix not onlx l.mgi r and better in .pialiix. but it is 
richer in innis of ilu- siilijiv,, ,oxiif,| ami tiegree of siK-,iaIi/ation. 
Eleimntarx mIiooN „| i.ulax tie.il wttli siimtifu and niaihematical 
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ioncept«i once thoui^ht ui Ik* the sole domain of high scliools. Students 
arc iuiiodiicul to ioii*ij{ii l;iii}*u;is;i^, Mittolog^ ;inthropolog>, and Eu- 
rupcMU litc raiiiiv ;ti an oaily Course offerings in the high school 
have iiuieasvd so that the high schiKil lurric uhini today resembles the 
iolU^e iutalo^ of a generation ago. Such courses as economics, sta* 
tisiits. nuisic theory, calculus, astronomy, comparative religion, and 
psychology are lioth comnum and popular. 

In addition to these developnu*nis. iher" are nonschool factors that 
ioiuribiite lo the niatiuiiv and knowtedge of todays >outlK Knowl^ 
edgeable and Iniier echicated parents, us well as the positive effects 
of the various couununication niecUa. are an important influence* Ii 
is estimated thai siiidents c*ntrriiig college have spent more time 
watching ami learning from television than they have in a formal 
classroom. 

Protessor Keniston of Yale, an astiUe oliserver of the student scene* 
simis up the situation as foUown: 

Since the turn i>( the cc*ntiir\. tlie a\era^c amount of c^Itic^iicHi rerriml bv 
cacli suutciit Kioiip lias iiuieaHM In aptmivimateh unc \car |*er decade. 
Also, the a\iiu^f; apjc f*ir ilie «>iiH*t of imtHfitx has deiicasi-d U\ a|i|iroxi* 
matelv out- liltii ut a \cai |>er dcradt*. friiialh. ilic average sludciit of am 
Ri\cn aj^f t«nia\ appeals iti seme apptuxiitiateh chic; standard denial ion atNi\e 
the a\eiai;c' stiuleiii ot ilu* same a^e a KcneialicMi agii mi most siatidaidi/ed 
measures (if hifeUeclual pc-ttcniiiance. A student in the middle <»f his class 
t<H!a\ uiiiild ptohahh ha\e sichkI in appi<i\iinatel\ the top 1% |ieicent a 
Ketietatioii a«o: pm ditfcieiitlx. Ue is apinoxiinateh cine grade alK*ad« at 
anv «i\en a«e. of his p.iieiiis when ttie\ weie that agcv Tianslat«*d into in- 
di\idual terms, this means that the average 16 \ear old of iciila\. compared 
with the 16 \ear c»ld of l^ifo. would proliabh ha\e reached puliett\ one 
\ear earlier. Iia\e rc*iei\c*d jppr<»Kiniaie|\ fi\e \ears moic c*«hication. and Ik^ 
perkirmiiiR iiitellectiialU at the same le\el as a 17 or 18 \ear old t» I9»l. 
rod.'t\*s hijKh schiHil and roUeRe students ate aiNtut a \(*4i more mature 
psvMolngicalh and a \ear iiioie de\e|iiu*d iiitellt*ctciall\ than their patents 
were at the sam? age (kciiisicm l*J70. p. ||8). 

The imfioriance of these factors .iirguc*s for sttulent acceleration ami 
time shoitenc*iI ilef-rees not only for the gifted but for a great many 
%c>nng t^*ople. 

There is .ilsc) an interesting reverse argument for new sirticttiral 
patterns and |M>ssihIe jcceleriiiton. It come s from the observation that 
some secondare schcKds :ire so poor and tuiable to meet student nmis 
tliiti the hm^er .i stinlent s|u-uds in iliis atmosphere, the less motivated 
atid c.ipabic- lu- Ikuoiues. Oiw response to this argnment is removal 
of the siiident from tlie situation bv enrolling him or her in a college 
that is better ec|tiip|K*il to nuet their special nei*ds. 

3. Elhninntr Dufditation. Closely related lo itureascd maturity and 
education is rlu* as>ertion that sigtiiricant amotuUs of waste and harm* 
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fill duplicition occur between the sccondan school and college Im- 
proved ar..ada.ion practices could eliminate chi. uaste and JuTr 
in time shortened degroe> for nianv voung people 

rh-!ir'"*. **^"'*^"'*^'^'> ^' the last two years of high 

ful duphcation. wasted time and da.nage to student interest and 
academic momentum, and there was evidence of duphcatt^ material 

!den wr"!! '7'?";"^'"'." '"'••^'^>- •"^••••'•"rc. and particularly in 
Man e (General tducatum in S«h«,l . . . i,,52). Some feel that high 

to the colTe^ ''''''' ''''' f"»"ion once relegated 

srh^r^.'"" ' "^^-rlapping and omissions in 

.chookollege ^vork. An early study yy Professor Oshuni in 1928 
shoxved a 20 percent overlap between elementary and high school cur- 
riculums anci a l() ,o 28 percent overlap iH tween the secondary vhcK>l 
ami college u, ceriain subjects. Apparently the situation has gicmn 
steadily xvoise accordius lu Professor Itlanchard at DePaul Uuiveisitv 
m Chicago. He asked over fi(M> Mil. and I2th grade teachers with 
masters dc-grees. in 520 high schcHds in II stales, to review a sample 
of ccllegcMcurse outlines in iiia.lieniatics. English, social science, and 
science. The teachers ivere asked to estimate the degree of cluplica. 
lion iKtiveen what was oflercd at the high school level and the college 
course. In the s;m,c stuch. 100 college iiisiructois who taught fresh- 
man and sophomore courses in these areas in 269 colleges levieivcd 
the respective lli^h school outlines. 

DiipHcation varied by subject matter and w.thin curriculum Col- 
lege instructors estimated that there was a 2i percent overlap in 
mathematics. 23 percent in science (32 |Hicent in chemistry). 23 per- 
cent III I nRhsh. and 21 in icent in social science. The average for all 
areas was 23.32 percent. High scIick>I teachers' judgments were almost 
ideiiiic.d m inatliciiiatics and science. Hoivcver. in the areas of Eng- 
lish ami social scien.e the overlap ivas judged to Ik- 31 iH-rcent and 39 
percent ies,Kuivelv. 1 1,e average for all areas was 30 iK.'rcent (Blaii- 
chard 1971). ^ 

Although some reiKtificm is desirable, these studies suggest a high 
degjee of uiiplaniie.l and uiikmmn duplication that could lie reduced. 
One wa\ to correct the situaiioii ivould be to eliininate one or two 
semesters of study .it the high school-college interface. 

.VdvcMates of more c-iricient educational patterns {whit out that 
w.istcful ciuplicatioii occuis at other points in the system. The student 
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mo\4ng from the iwo ycar tolli'gv to a senior college oxpericiices delays 
anil friistiations, as do M'nior college graduates entering graduate or 
professitmal siliuols. 

•I. Pnuntal Hmefth. American society is highly credential conscious. 
IncriMsitigly. college attendance or a bachelor *s degree is a retiuire- 
nu'ut for basic cir routine employment, while professions or \voulcM>e 
professions inpiire advanced dc-gniH, and lungc*r pericnls of training. 
As President McCiill of Columbia and others have pointed out, this 
has teiuled to force students to defer adult responsibilities and cancers. 
It also argues against ccdlegc^s advancing the level of freshman work 
to eliintnate duplication, while maintaining the traditional four-year 
clegrcr m|iiirc*nient. SucJi pressures have alienated many students and 
caiiNcd counilc*ss others a painfid |>ericMl of academic preparation. 
What is suggestcHi is a shortening of the uiulergraduate pericnl without 
a diminuticiii in cpiality to allow young |H*ciple to move into employ- 
ment or grathiaie/professional schcxds at a younger age*. 

The dis|>eiishiK of more knowledji^ lo vvople must be balanced h\ ilie 
e<|u.in\ Cfiiual iicfds of in^iple ihemH-ht*s: the drhcs to lie responailifo. 
im*fMl. to\t-d. or ciiKaRed. . . . How maiiv tH.*rs(»iis nmid cmhirr VS^^ 

or so \e:irs of iinrc*lii'\i*d dassntom fUiidv. no matter Ihiw urgent the in- 
tdleciual or ctiltuial matters? Tu ini|Kise this »ii iiersoiis dtiiiiig their 
m<»st vi|;«tioii«t. alhletic. quentioning. ach»leM^eiit. and v<iuiig aduh \eais 
wonld wni onlv lo invite Dostoevskian revolts and ani uHial uuttnirnts 
(Rover VMJta, p. *^79). 

The sttuleni dro|)out problem is particidarly serious* not only for 
the intliviclual student btit also for the institutioti. Student attriticm is 
a matter of national coinern. Precise attrition figures at the institu- 
tional and iKUtic iilarly at the national level are extremely difficult to 
obtain, \fcist studies suggest that as many as 50 percent of stmleitts 
cMUering coIlc*ge do luu coittplete the baccalaureate degree cn* do so 
well bc*youcl the* traditional four-year period. By shortening the time 
uircled to earn a degree, a higher percentage of entering sttulents 
would be etuciuragecl to rcnuplete their course of study (Carnegie Com- 
mission 1971a. I?i72a, 1973b). 

Another advaiuage of time shortened degree programs is the extra 
time it can picivicle the stticleiu. Bv saving a year and lieing ahead 
of the tracliticmal stitdeiit. many >oting |x*opIe may lie more hiclined 
to take tinu' to know thc*n)sc*lvc*s and to explore the world via jobs, 
travel ami 'or s|H*cial projet ts. This could provide a rewarding oppor- 
tunity foi many votuig |K*ople lo test themsc*l\es in the worlds scvk to 
applv their academic knowlc*dgc\ and coiuinue their edticaticm by 
extK*rieiuial uu\nis. One college* has pro|>osed retention of the four- 
year rec{uirenu*nt for the degrt*e with oidy tlircx* yeais of actual sttidy. 
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This fncourastN. mn forces stu.Ieiits to tri otiur tilings and other 
ways to Hu-ei their ueetis (Whiila H»72). 

The emotional an.l iisydiokigical strain that aut>mpanies the long 
Knocl of ornial study r«,uired by society uould not be entirely solved 
by rime sh..Mc„ed .k-grtrs. In fa.t. an ailanpt to reduce lin.e by 
heavier course l,»ads and year lound attendance nnghi even heighten 
he pressure on son,,- .oung people. Other te,hnicp,es of reducing 
time by the elnninaiion of duplication or the reduction of degiee re- 
quirements .ouhl Imu'tii the ps>.hoh,8ical h.alth of a lat^je number 
of students. 

5. ComMnue Testing. C:om|«.tencc or inrformance testing tliv 
counts the «.agical .,ualiiy of a sfKcir.. period or place of residence 
;m«I suggests thai on.e ihe skill an.l/or kmmledge is .lehne.I. tests then 
»an be consiructe.1 lo measuix- an imlividual s level of aitainment in a 
gnrn sub,cci Iw h.re ;.uar.ling . redits or a degree. Many sn.dents ac 
eeleratc in preusc ly .his ua> by taking local and standar.li/e.l exann-- 
nations. The N.u \«,rk State R,^r,.„„ Kx,,.,,,^, ^ Pn>gram. for 
example. p..Mn.is individuals ,.. complete all recpnremeuts for the 
associate or bachelor s degree by this meihotl. 

More and more stu.lents will comiuuc. to mix credit by examination 
uith the more ira.liiional cIassro«,m route lo .legrets. since crcAit, 
i'arne.1 m the lom.er fashion are less cxinnsive. permit the student 
to expi rinient with other subjects, or ace derate. 

6. LiU ta,,^ E,h,cati,m. The belief that education is a lifelong pro- 
cess, not someihing that ,an be coiiipleie,! in sixteen or turnty years 
ol formal study before going to work, is based on ilie recognition that 
the amount of knowleclge is so vast thai it is impossible to cover 
everything in ihe current undergradiiaie iwiod: and that the rate of 
c ngt' 11, all academic hehls makes imu h of »vhat has been learned 
obsolete. The old ...„,ep, of keeping abreast in your field is Ixring 
repla.e.l by .he i,.r.| to .level.»p a new fiehl and prepare for a new 
»Hcui,aiion ((;ouhl 197.1; CariUTnie Commission 1971a). 

In one- sense, these .levelopmen.s suggiM that e,luca.ion is noi 
scmeihmg .hat can Ik- shortene,l or a.celerated. but rather it is 
k-iig.liened to iHTome coterminous ivith life. Yet at another level 
rec^nition ol education as a lifelong process can result in a more 
reisonable view of course content and degree rccpiiicments. Re- 
quirements ol .he formal period of collegiate study at the bachelor s 
level nngh. even Ik- reduced, for ihe degree need not be as concerned 
with memoii/aiioii and detail, bu. could concentrate on basic tools 
concepts, and prc«echires of learning. I he old concept of a degree aJ 
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a mark of roniplriion uf om*\ rcliicaiion slioiilcl p^Wv way to the roc- 
o^iiitioii that a time slioi trued, hask ilegiiv is ilic* lM*giiiiiing of a 
lifetime (it learning. 

7. Sociiil lirurlits, Alkuviii}; yotiii)» |K*oi)Ie lo move more rapidly 
lhroiiji;h imder}>iailuaU* ami advamed dearer pro^raiiiN would not only 
lielp individuals ami result in the saviu); cd t>ublic Tunds. but it wotdd 
give ilu* lutal c<Mininmitv, stale, aud mition the lieiiefit of their skills 
at an earlier af>e anil allow a louji^er |M*ii(Ml of produetivity. In some 
fields, it is even believed that the most creative |K*ricMl eoniis rather 
earlv in adidt lite (Piessey niH, HMti). 

riie HMial iM*nefits ui aeeeleration are most obvious in certain criti- 
cal areas iit nian]M>wer shortage snih as meilical <aie. lleiaiiM* of the 
ditluidt\ and cost of expanding existinji; nieilical training facilities, it 
apiKMrs that the best wav to iiiirc*ase the nuinbc*r of mc*clical practi- 
tioners wiMdcl he by the widespri*ad ack^ptioii of accelerated nieilical 
schcM)l prc^ranis that in some hniii worke;! snccc*ssiully during World 
War II. Dr. John S. Millis of the* National FnntI for Medical Kcluca* 
tion Icvis that the 12.3 ycMrs be\oncl high scIicniI c urrently recpnVcnl to 
train a pli\sic ian coidcl be rc^clncrd to 1115 years without hiss of quality. 

Similar benefits nnghl cm c ur in odier fields. ScMjely pays a heavy 
price for human talent and skill that is uc*gleetc*cl. inicleriuili/c*cl. or 
confined to an nnuc*cc*ssarily hing or w.istc*fnl |K*ricMl of training. 

H. Huffum ih't'rlolmirnt, 'riircmgh the work of such schcdars as 
Frc*ud. Kiikscin. Piaget and others, we are more aware of the develop* 
mental procvss and its initdic jtions h>r our educational sy.stcw. The 
traditional pattern and duration of sclicKiling was dc*velo|R*d in an era 
that was not aware of such concepts as aclolescc*nce or adulthood. 
What now is needc*d is a nc*w system built on these* insights. 

Rc*alistic'. linu* shoiic*uc*cl clc*gree options, not a new lime ortlicKloxy. 
are supportc*cl by aclvcKatc*s of a more rc*s|icnisive c*diu'ational system. 
Since |H'ople appaienlly lc*arn at vastly clillerc*nt rates atid styles, dc** 
vetc»pniental level is mote im|)nrtant than chronological age. As a re- 
sult, ilexible einrv and progrc*ssion is uc*eclecl instc*ad of contituiation 
of a s\steni that expects students to take the same lime to complete 
clc*gree rc*cpiiic*nients. 

9. Xornnstifutioniil /.rvoH/wfir. Nc*w itistitutional optiotis and profi- 
cic*ncv testing ate basc*cl cm the assnnipticm thai dassroou) instruction 
is not essential for h*arning. (>lch*i studeius are particularly likely to 
have had wotk and iM^rscmal ex|M*ric*iuc*s of an c*ducational nature for 
which lhc*\ ckseive acacU'inic crc*cht. Members of the armed forcc*s, for 
exanipU*. ap|M*ar to be hkely caiiiliclatc*s for such recogniticm. .Almost 
ri0.tM)0 servicc*iiien witltoiit hitmal |M»stsc*conclary c*chic ation have* taken 
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.to ^r r^'-- General F.xamlnat.oas and 

m.« oMh.,u.. .han .he a^rraKe colU^^e sophomore 

if J '''' ^" ^''^^ grachiaic^ of the Neiv York 

M..e Boani ot Re^en. . xun.al Degree l>ro«. an. have in:Tscr^t 

cIo^ilv^^wT"'; "-"'•^-roo.n learning are dcd rather 

o uLn ' I'.""' .'" ^-MH-icMtial learning. Educators uho wish 

earner l,„.n k.n„ per,..! of .onventional study that may not even 
ucoK«./e nnportaui areas of strength an.l knouledge. A number of 
msmmtons are cnrently .leveK pmg ,K,r..olio or social asse^nL; 
prceduus ,., ex;..uu... au.l vahdate a nnuh uichr range of learning 
cxiHrH,,ees. Fh.s ,v,k. of broa.Ier e.lu. utionaI system ^vonhl not onk 
alirac, more stu.len.s hut uouhl re.h,.e Imth the time necessary to 
meet degree recpiirenients and the total costs. 

10. Lon,l Hmr/its. Scmie argmnents that favor time shortened cle- 
grees appl> o.dv to h,cal needs and campus situations. I.„:d Innefits 
are generally less i^pMii, i„ |iu,;a„,e on time shortened degrees 
but uhen a sp,, ific hual uecci is coud.ined with one of the l,roader 
arguments n. favor of acceleration identified here, they can greatly in- 
Ihieiice local decisions. 

Single sex instit.uions that ivish to change to coeducational institn- 
licms may see tune sho.tened degiees as an »p,K,rtunitv to attract stu- 
dents of the opixisite sex wi.hin the linuis of existing phvsical facili- 
ties and wuhout decreasing the enrollment of students of the sex 
traditionally servc-d. Some public colleges ho|)e that bv adopting a 
time shortened degree they will avoid Ixcoming an upper division 
college that services community college graduates. Certain private 
institutions. b> rcd.Kiug tuition costs to three years, hope to narrow 
Ihe cost clifTerential with the Icmi-year public institution and attract 
more students to bolster declining enrollments. .Actions of this tvpe 
might provule only ., temporary advantage to those who first adopt 
the change. As the practice spreads «, manv or most other colleges 
the ccmipetitive advantages will diminish or disappear. 

Another category o| |„«;d supporieis of time shortened degree 
opiums on manv .auipuses i.,ke the position that changes in the time 
lecpiirements cii stiuctuie should he encouraged in the belief they will 
lead to . I rethinking of the educational system and will generate even 
more substantive changes. 
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Criticisms off Time Shortened Degrees 



Most critic N of time shortened degrees appear relatively comfortable 
with the traditional content and time pattern of the American de{;rc*e 
system, and the defenders of the traditional time patterns do not have 
to convince others that current practice^ should he maintained* A 
common strategy used by both sides in the debate ix'garding time 
shortened degrees is the technit|iie of criticising, pointing out practi- 
cat problems, and asking diihcult cpiestions about the oppositions 
propoals and l>eliels. This technique seeks to keep the burden of 
proof on the opposition and thereby lighten the task of defending 
one*s own |K)Mtio'h. The use of this technique helps explain the lack 
of commimication sonietiiucs apparent in discussions !>et\veen advo- 
cates of time shortening and opponents of the idea. For example, 
advocates of early admissions concentrate on intellectual readiness 
%vhile opiMments deal almost exclusively with nonintellectual factors, 
such as maturity and emotional readines»s. 

Although most opposition to changes in the pattern and duration 
of the cinrent educational system are based on how such changes 
would damage the existing system, there are also more radical or 
special project critics w*ho are displeased i>ecause various acceleration 
changes do not go far enough to alter the existing system, or fail to 
support some particular refoim. 

Many of the following criticisms, as in the case of the ai^^uments in 
support of time siiortened degiees, apply primarily to certain types of 
time reduced programs. There has l)een no attempt to organize either 
pro or con positions according to the s}K-cific type of program. A re- 
view of the various types and categories of approaches described in the 
next chapter will allow the reader to make the necessary connections 
w*ith the most appropriate supiK>rting and critical views. 

I. Academic Dangera, There are a numl>er of arguments and ques- 
tions in this category raised by the critics of time shortened degrees. 
Perhaps the most lonmion concern iti this or any category is the tear 
of what changes in the time and pattern of degrees will do to general 
education, one of the most treasured concepts, if not practices, of most 
academicians. There is a general assumption that if anything gets 
*Ncitiee/ed out** in compressed programs* it will not be the academic 
major staunchl> defencled by clepaitments. but general education that 
has few organized defenders or strong vested interests (Conklin 1972). 
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Viiiic ,iUo (oiiK iui tli.it (olloj.*- giadnatis are ;ilrea.ly oviisptiialucd 
jind uli.n i\ luvdid is ilic <U vt h.pnK ui ol a iiioie h.ojullx idiuaitd 
k.i*U'isIii|. iiiid liic >tirnf.ilut»iii{. (.1 a loiiiiiioii I,.im\ of imdiiMaiidiiig 
.iiid (< 'iiiiMinuathiii loi s»uiVty (\'aii CvUU r l«»7:;, |>. 15). 

rii«- lUta iliai Ki-.'eral education is not wutli four o.llegc uais $lvi»» 
tu int' |.it|M.Mii..ns. 11 11,0,0 is .„,vtl,i„>. ii,jH ,i;,(jo„ „tf«K ii Is a uu.,! 

iniUMun ol hlKLiI l..ni.i,iK. not ,n,..;,t Im,,. it. | ,| ,|,„v ,|,.„ 

«..n«Kf u<ii,i,« nuniN nIiuiiUI Ik Klili,tl. (.iiiiuila ciniihcl. uml Uj<h- 

iMK ,i„|.„A,.,|. ll.iH- lliiiiKs si M Ih- ,|oi,i.. hill hu tal kaniini. should 

toiiliniic In In- Ihc unu-, ol hishn «l lion and should U- Mitnullitnttl. 

n«it Ht-akfiuM (ll<itvc.-ii |yi3. p. 27i). 

riusf viius .irv iciiiiiiistciii cil Prisidciii ^Vest of Piiniiioii. liv 
<»|»|»osnl till II cif llic utiiiiiy iHoits to sliomn the h.in alatiiojiti- ili-- 
.U«ir uith ilic u;iiiiiii}. that it uas a ilncnt to lihcial itltiratioii that. 
wUih- .ihva\s in jMiil. w.is w.itli pu-sirviii}; (Van ilvUlvr IU72, p. 5). 
Oiu- c<iiitciiip<.i.irv Mitic dniouiius the thiix-yiai l>.uialaiiivati- as a 
mtifualr «f sprnahVation (\';,n G.hk r I}>72). and others point out 
that sinre leu- f.ra<iiiatcs i;,ke johs in the (iehl of their iiiuleiKrachiate 
niajtirs. and , haiii-iiif. linus recpilie llexiliiiity. it is even more essentia! 
to pioteci and exKiul hUral or Kiiieial echicalion (Cniieuie Com- 
niis.sion l!»7l.'b). 

Another tiitical viewiM»int in this acuUmir catejrory is based on tlu- 

» HI that, uitli the expl«»si,in in the vol ,• and (ompUxity of kiiowl 

edj.e. tlu- role u( le.irnin^r is ,.„.„ ,„„re .ritiial and time consuming. 

The koo^Udue .xplos Ifcrs. iH-ihaps. ihc nuHa <of;ini uhjcclion to it- 

diuniR Hit- , ,at al lii'ic s.-«|,i..n,c. Wliilt- sliidents ait- |iKMionabl\ 

ItarniiiR inoic in h\uhA. iIu- slutr \olniiif ol what il,c\ luiKhi lio lc.,iiii„K 

is);,<iu,i,K Jl ;••> tun lasU i (mu-. I In- si iiiipi(HiMoniMi< cxidcnu- 

xcvs thr point. In I'MS . . . the \,.»v Yoik 1 iints IndcK lan to I. I'll pau.-v 

bx l'»,(l the total had N-and to paj;, s. Oxir LMMNI laig, si U piinud 

IMKts an- „..u ,««p,i,fd „„„.|v to list. h\ author, lilh-. and Mihjtf I. the 
|M|H-rh.Mk IxM.ks nn,r,iilv in prim; and l)iv«iiialions in ProRuss. S«l,ola,l\ 
ll.N.ks n, .\nnii,a and Kr.idns' f.nidc to IVhmli.al l.itiialnu- ail pi.Hhl 
a sitmlarK swoll.n a-<iK-.i. . . . S,uh nndt- indiralois d» sn><K«sl M.imihinK 

ol jih.li «inl ts the indixidiial HiliiiK out in l!»7:; lo a(uui,f a,i ,dn 

»ation (Boxfi !!»7-'a. p. :!79). 

I'liis position siii.i.csts ih.it no matter liou- Rotnl and extensive the 
fiish sihuol Ic.iiniiii. or |nm- vast die anioimt of education in life, it 

^«*P ^*itli «lie fiicmth of iidoiniatioii .iiid the nerd for 

fom \ears of iindeif'i.iclii.ite sindv. It is a iMiiiit of vic K that also sees 
KicMt d iiim i ill skippiiif, teinis oi years of academic work. iK>t just 

iM catisrol the ivdmiion in the total aiiioniit of Icariiiiifr ac uilaticl. 

lint iMcnisc- ol the- Kips in kiicmleclne that such a process creates 
(Bish !!«■.:{). 
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2. Sot ial and Emotional Dangers. Many pt*opIc believe that a major 
piirp<»c and lonmn of iihuaiion is noi ju>t the aiadeniie or intcl- 
leitual liivclopiiu-nt ot a stiutrnt hut alw his sotial, emotional, and 
tx*isonal loiniation oi maturation. It is argued that these latter types 
of changes cannot be hurried, and they do not nriessarily correspond 
witli llie level of iutelledual dtvelopnieni {Grnrial Ktiwation in 
Sf hool and Collrge IH52). Thus, a young (lerson who is cpiite pre- 
mhioun in aiadeniie subjeets may be (}uite innnattne in other ways 
and therefore unready for ac lelerated progression. 

Another diuu-nNion of this same (onii*rn for the emotional well- 
Uing of the individual is the* belief that siuil(*nts sliould not be se|>- 
aratei! from agt* group peers or dass. ,Sonu* (litits fet*l that there is a 
strong identififation with an individuars sdioid class and thai to ad< 
vame a stmleni l>eyond his age group is to invite social maladiustment 
and emotional disturbance {(imnal Education in Srhool and CoHvge 

.Ml of these object icms to time shortened degrees have been used in 
other historic :d |H*riodN. J hey are most connnonly found tcKlay among 
secondary scliocd c*c!uealors who object to acceleration, partieidarly 
earlv admissions programs that allow the student to skip the senior 
year and enter college. Iliere arc* also related objections that stress 
the* negative resnhs that aeceleratc*d piogrc*ssion of even able students 
has. not niK)n these individuals, bin upon their less able fieeis who lose 
the leadcTsliip atni sthnidation of their classroom prcNence. Many of 
these views are obviously part of the hc^ritage of the progressive edu- 
cation movement of an earlier era. 

\ second major theme in this emoticmal-scMial category focuses 
upon the idea that the nndc*rgraduale |KTiocl shcndd be a rather 
leisurely one for students, abnost a moratcniimi for the normal hitrried 
pace and lemiwi of life (\ eysey VYJW). The benc-lits of this ''nnnnturar* 
pace are thought to l)e the incubation of iclc*as by thought and re- 
llcxtion and the opportunity to "find one's self* by a nimiber of ex- 
plor.itory false* starts along a varietx of acaclc*mir and career options. 
It is e n!pliasiA*el that few students enter college with clear or realistic 
ideas about their futures and that even fewer institmions have suffi- 
lic'Ut (ounselihg and guidance services to provide significant assist- 
ance in personal and academic goal claiiftcation. All ihe>e objections 
are most likeh lo be rnisc'd by college level echuators. although some 
sc*ciind:ir\ sc luHil iM*ople ;incl parents would cc*riainly concur. 

S, Eh f ism. The critic isui oi tinu* shorte*ned or accelerated prognnns 
for concentraiion on a sni.ill group of gifte*cl stiiclc*nts at the exi>ense 
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or neglect of the less able is as^ottated witli some of the progressive 
eilucacion xiews already described, but it aho iias a special contenipo* 
rar> basts: 

The rising emphasis loday is on equalttv of odiicati<iii for the main rather 
than quaht\ for a few. . . . The leaciion against eliiisiii and the new 
emphasis un equalit\ of oppuituiitU hir students wiih diverse abilities is 
bound to inthience attitudes towatd a program conducted for a small gn»up 
of able students. . . . Programs for the gilied no longer have first priority. 
National attention is now diiected to pioviding t^qual i^ucational op- 
portunity for \ouug fieople who do n<»t have ilie traditional skills of 
literateness and articulaleness or the abilit) lo deal with al>stiact concents 
tHochnian 1970» p. 17). 

Professor Hochman was thinking i^pecifically of the effects of this 
accititde on Advanced Placement Programs in the liigli scliool, but his 
point applies equally well lo the **ne\v students'' wlio liavc Iteconie a 
major plienomena in higher echication. We are certainly more aware 
of and sensitive to the class atid social implications of educational 
policy and practice today than ever before. 

There is also a belief that maintaining the four-year fieriod at both 
the high school and college level will allow weaker students to catch 
up or at least diminish the gap between themselves and the more 
advanced. It is also assumed by some that this standard period pro- 
motes assimilation of ethnic groups and the economically disadvan* 
taged (Bowen 1973, p. 279). This levehng function is obviously most 
attractive if you focus on the needs of the average or disadvantaged 
student. Another form of this concern i)oints out that if college credit 
were awarded for some work done in high schools, it would penahVe 
students who are in the weak schools. Students in good secondary 
schools might be allowed enrichment opporttinities as long as they 
do not result in credit or acceleration. 

4. Changr Is Not XenlnL There are three dimensions to this atti- 
tude; students can already accelerate at most institutions; there is 
little student demand for such options or programs; and although 
time shortened programs may Iw justified somewhere else, it is claimed 
they are not needed at the commentators institution or educational 
level. 

The first view maintains that an able and ambitious student cati 
now accelerate in almost any school or college by taking a heavy 
course load during the regular term or attending special sessions such 
as summer sriiool. It would be pcjssible to complete a college degree 
in three years or less by this process; and the gifted student might 
further reduce the time necessary to earn a degree by passing local 
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ili:iUtii]i;(* cxniiiiKiiion. TUv Iihuh of this view is cIimiIv on the 
rViiptioii.il |H*is(iii. 11(11 oil ilir ;i\(*ia|i;i* or lypical Miuinii. 

The- ioiii(*nM*on ihnr is liiilc or no nrril for liinr sliorioncil 
|Mo;4r;inis lici.Mi-r tlit* siiulnit (Iniuiml for suih opiions is iiiinim:il li;is 
sfvnal init-rfstinK ;is|h*iIs. Ihc Uni iIi;m siuIi imij^niuiN liavc- not 
•V;ninlii on* in tin- |>;isi is one bit iif olirn rilal i viduuv: l>nl il is ;ils«i 
noic'it that sdiohirsliips, lo;ins. and uilirr huturs mv graird tti n ftinr 
\r.ir i\i\v nnd tlnis snppori its (oniinnalion (CF.FB I97U). In addi- 
tion, tlu- alllnrnt np|H-r nn'ddli- class find ilu- lourxrar pc rifnl pirasant, 
rotvaidinK. and wiihiii tlirir nirans. Prrsidnn It<ik drstrilies Harvard 
stndc*nts riMtfion lo (onipirssrd or a(ii*l(*rau*d pro}*;ranis as onr of 
massive indillm*nu*. lur aliinisl all shidrnis who umUl f^radoatr at ihr 
c-nd f>f iliivc- yc-ars rh-cl ui sia> a fourili yrar (llok p. Ifi). 

Anothrr factor that soiiir fcrl is partially rt's|K>nsilil(> for the mi|>- 
|Misul inditlmiuc* of sliuK-nts is thr tu^alivr attitnde ul Kradnair 
Mh<H>ls toward snrh rhaiiKrs. l lwiv is no stHMi^ cvidriirr that this 
nr^ativc attitude exists htn the siispition that it «locs is (hilling lo 
many. 

An annisinf; third atlittide is the leiiden(y for individuals to deny 
the need or tM»ssihilit> ol time rechnlion at iheir level while Mi]i;Kcsliiig 
its |if)ssihih*t> Ol desirability at aniuh(*r level, t he high sc hool leather 
is inclined lo accept a sindcnt skipping a year of college, while lo 
iiianx cohege instnutcirs il scrnis moie appiopiiaie lor a student to 
ic-dnce the chtralion of ilie high schoid program {(ininal ^duration 
m Sihool and Collrfir |?>ri2). .Many eclncalors ironi IkiiIi levels, how- 
ever, join tog(*thc*r in suggesting that ihe padding is rrally hiratc*d in 
graduate or profc*ssional programs and it is their lesponsihiliiy to 
rc-nu-dy the siiiialion (CI KU I!)72). 

.5. Thnr Shortmnl Drurrrx Do Kot RrxfmutI to ttaxir /vu/rv. The 
preceding ci itii isms have Ik en hasc-d primarily cm what lime shortened 
programs would do lo the c*\isting s>stc-m. Ihv views in ihis secticm 
are basc-d on what time changes would not accimiplish. Oitics of this 
IKisiiasioii suggest that most time shortened degrees are tc*m|K>iary 
bribts ihat nnh slightly imdc*rmine ihe ciirieni sysic-m bin primarily 
diva I atlc*ution from more lundaniental refoini. 

\oerthcle<«. a si/:ililc nuiiilR*r of f:uiiltv mcinlK-iH. M iiior us wi-H as junior. 
msi\\H ih:ii tin* ttirilriilittn tan no loii}>ei lu* jiistiliVd Minph lH*iniisc il 
exisiv tlir\ insist. inoic*<»\rr. lli:ii it is. uioiik lo ninkr acljcishiients line and 
Ihcic lo U'lu'vr MKiins oi make iniiioi iiii|Mo^ciiiriil<«: ilu* laiulo oiiglil to 
iUxiilv what an nlmalnl fH-isoii oii^lii to know oi. |u*ilia|is. uuu}it to \w 
like as a liilh luiinao hviu)^. aiul this slionlil lu*iotnr ilir basis of a re- 
vised and <ohrrnil (iiii*(iiluin. Tliru* is talk at llai^aid as elM*\vlim^ ol 
a llirce \eai li.V as tlie tegular paUern. and micIi lalk in luiii gi\c\ rise m 
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thr ftrliiiR that tht- whole phm ss is ail»iiian: W'hx thiiv viars? Win nut 
fuf ^tMi^. ..I ,xvi. wais:- Whv a wh..llv noinc-sidiutial d.^uv. iMriMird 
ti.r III aiix wax ihai the sludems chu..»i? (Kinmaii 1973. p. 3ti,. 

This nioitu. whirh bigiiis with a t kar dcftniiion of tin- purptise of 
iai.lit«t;ulii;nr m,uIv aiul is lollimcl bv an appiopi iati- nvisioii of 
llu- lUirHuIimi thai w.Hihl iliniiiiaic hotiiluiii atui laik of ihalliiigi-, 
.iptH-aK lo inaii\ atatlniiit iatis. 

I hf arbiiraiy iiattni- of any linif cicfiiiiiion for a ilcRnc is also 
.itutktd b\ ihoM- who advotau- .1 toiiiiKiniu- basitl appioadi. They 
MT a ilaiiKi i t'i;ii «ln- ilinf \rai ilignr prof-taui would pirpttiiaic the 
iiiiphasis uiNiii lime saviii« and aumnulaiion of riwliis instead of 
ihe ailiu vuiKni of s|K-ciln aiadniiii and inrsoiial objcnivts (Van 
<;il»Ur l«»72: Couklin MJ/L': Magill M'i). 

Advotaivs of a tiiinibir of otliei ihannes or approailics 10 reform 
cdmation also view the dh.rts to shorten the lime reipiired lo aihieve 
«le«rees as l itlu r liai nihil .,r of little value. Hu y fteneially aj-iif that 
ethualional goals, promhiris lo ailiieve llie goals, and methmis to 
determine their aieoinplislmunt are the significant ipiestioiis, not the 
matter of time. 

6. l-hral DHfiniltirs. The disiussion of the fiscal impliraiions of 
time slioiteiied di«gnrs is fillod xvitli s|KuilationN and raliiilations 
alHrtit the possible results of various tyi« s of programs. Central to the 
discission, however, are the fiseal ronstraints affecting higher ediica- 
tion. the increased competition for a limited number of students, the 
struggle Iniween private and public institutions and the assumption 
that all parties would not finaiiciallv Ix nefit eipially or at all from the 
widespread adoption of time shortened programs. 

Till- student enrolled in siuli a program appears to Im? the most 
eerinin leu'pient of financial advantages in the form of savings on 
tuition and exiwiises and a shorter |Krio<l of deferreil income: how- 
ever, iritiis point out that these savings will Ik? considerably reduced 
if lolleges raise tuition so that a thiee-yeai pmgrain would cost as 
mm li as a four-year program. 

Other skeptics feel that even the hope of substantial public savings 
in the ..iK-ratioii of state college systems using shoriened degree pro- 
grams ni.iv b.' illusory due to high start-up losts. low enrollments in 
the I nigr.inis. am! the added <ost of eiiiichmeiit efforts (>fagill |{»72). 
ft is also |M.inte<l oiii that the lower level work that piobahlv wouhl 
be ehniiiiated is itally tlic most economical part of ihc edurational 
pniglaiii Incaiise of large class si/e. In many institiiiions the profits 
fiom iiiiioductoit level ivoik actually siibsidi/e the s|Mnali/ed ad- 
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\anml work. p:irtiailail\ at ilic {{laihintc level (Spun 1970). Savings 
at one K-vcl roiihl tlu*ri*roic Irail to iiiin*asetl ionIs at a more ad- 
vanivil Imi. uliiili cmiUI iieiitrali/e the atiticipateil savings fot a 
pilbUe svstriiK 

The most sensitive listal issue, however, is tlie effect of time sho«- 
c-Mecl ik^iw operations on the linaiuial hraUh anil sur\*ival of liard 
piesscd private institutions* Privati- coUrges that air fully enrolled 
and have a waiting list might lH*ni*lit finaniially by time sliortened 
pitigrauiN. lor thry muld enlarge the iumilH*r of stuilcnts sei\ecl in any 
lour-\( ar periiKl without huihling aiUlitional fai iliiies or adding staff. 
lloweviT. most private lolh^i-.s are nut in this enviable situation and 
aihuissiiMis pi*isonnel an- hard pressi^l to kirp rnrollment from drop- 
ping evi ii furtlier lulow thr institutional laparity anil need. To add 
a threr-yi*ar liarcalaureati* lii-re would only plaie aaothi*r burden on 
achiiisMons dinutors who would havi^ to recruit enough additional 
students each year to maintain the enrollment level as well as the 
tuition iniome pioduied by the- students who would stay for four years 
(Stark I97S). In t!n\ situation, it would seem financially €|uestionable 
for nuist private lolli^es lo adopt such a plan imless they could create 
enough enthusiasm for the program to substantially increase enroll- 
ment or iHiless they were forced into suih an offering to meet the 
competition of the public seitor (.Magill 1972). 

Time saving programs that eliminate a year of secondary school 
instead of a collegiate \ear might lie morv uscfid for private colleges; 
however, critics {Kiint out thai this only lowers the pool of potential 
students the following year. Such a plan woidd also be less attractive 
iKTause student savings would l>e considerably less, since no tuition 
or living ex|)enses would be avoided* 

A minor worry to some is the possibility that stiulents *'stopping-out" 
to make nonacademic use of the year they were saving might not re* 
turn to college or would transfer to another institution. 

7. Dafigns to th- Exist hfg System. There are several criticisms of 
time shortened degrees under this heading. Although they differ con- 
siderably, they all see some as|iect of the existing educational-social 
system that might suffer significant harm if certain time shortening 
prcKeihires were widely adopted. 

The impact of such programs on connuunity and junior colleges 
appears to l>e generally feared by comminiity college leaders. It would 
certainly change the relationship between these institutions and the 
senior iolli*ges. and it might even force many two*year colleges to con- 
sider abandoning their traditional role of preparing students for work 
or furtlier ediuatio'i and becoming bacialaiueate institutions (V'an 
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CfhUi l»)72. (..inu-Kie Commission 1970b). The iratlitioiial fit be- 
twevu iiistitiitittiis would teiLiiiih bctoiiii* more cuiii|jlit;iu-(l than it 
is now. .\s the tomniiinii\ tolk}>c!(> now hantlh- a greater {tertentaf^e ol 
"new stiulenis" who neeil assistance, thev toiiltl betome even inoie of 
a sejMiate. sLoml-tiaik system. I here may l^e other options, siith as 
developing uMi|Hrative time shortened programs with senior iustitii 
lions oj achniiiini; Miulents lolhiwiiifr ilu- jnnior yrar of hiKh sihool, 
but (ompetitivf pressures from other iiistitmions threaten Iwth pos^ 
sibUitivs. 

A second objecticm to the common use of the three-year degree is 
the harm this migin tlo lo tlie liberal arts baeealaunate, one of the 
most siKtfssfid ollerings in the Ameritaii degree strut ture. While 
many .Ugiee titles are (oniiisiiig and reieive only limited reeognition. 
the Uadielor of Arts c>r Uatlielor of Siim' > degrees are mn'vcrsally 
au epted. and are basetl on a four year st ndard. While some llexi- 
bility lor c«nistaniling students may be |H»sid»le. Spmr and others feel 
major changts tould endanger the ciedibihty and acceptance of the 
basic battaiaiireate tiegree (1970. pp. 24'25). 

Other eihuators aie fearful that widespread adoption of three-year 
degrees will do ec|ually serious liarm to the integiity of the hmr year 
tinddgradiiaie tollegc-. This view lays stress upon gradual evolution 
of institutions and seeks to avoid sudden disrupti\e change. 

A hnil concern is the possible social disruption caused by speeding 
the flow ol students into an already tight joli market (Boyer l<»7L*a). 
The idea of keeping students in the educaiiimal system for a year 
longer may be of some merit. A creative opportunity for public 
service woidd have to be developed for yoimg people as a transition 
from sc hool to regular emplo>ment iK'iore this, concern can l)c dealt 
with. 

8. Miscrllanrnus Critirisms. A number of comments not related 
enough to be inchicU-d in previous categories or broad enough to coii- 
stitme their own separate category are considered under this head- 
ing. Several of the attitudes are more emoticmal than reasoned 
criticisms, for they see time shortened degrees as onl> another piece ol 
the larger problem of imwelcome change. 

For example, the concept of time shortening causes some higher 
education people to asnri that options and freedoms alreacl> have gone 
too far and that educators shoidd have the courage to exercise their 
best judgment of what students leally r.eed (CEEB 1972). The impli- 
cations are rather clear that what they need is not a new degree 
structure but a perpetuation of what now exists. 
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Otheni bl.inir thv IhrIi siIichiI fur prolilctus of sliickiii unrest and 
claim lluil nuniv siuonclaiy mIiuuIs only piovicle *iun" things during 
ffie senior vr;ii and that this makes it ditiiuilt for the students to at- 
lepi the rigtirs of n^'ttinj; a uAlv^v education (C:KKU 1972). rhis is an 
intc*r|m*tation of student disccmicnt that discounts the thi*ory of 
iuirechmi and chiplicatiou on wliich some time shortened prc^ranis are 
partiallv justihecL 

Critics also rahidate that a three-year cIcRree wonUI increase the 
pio|N>rtion ol |H*ripheial work. Achnissious, niatricniatioii, ccmnseling* 
^rachiaticni. placement, and similar activities would continue* to re- 
cpiin* as nnich tinic\ while the teaching functicm would decline in 
relative* terms. Some fear the ptofessor would have to |ierfonn nwire 
adnnnisirative duties and his professional life style woidcl then re- 
semble that of the high scIuniI teacher (Ccinklin 

It is also chargcHi that there is little sound evahiaiicm of time 
shc»rienrd programs or serious support even by advcMates of the* idea. 
lncli\ichiai programs may have an assessment conifKinc^nt. frecpiently 
in the hands ot unskilled or biased evalnators. but there has iHrn little 
chine on a national scale (Ikik 1912). I he situation certainly enables 
many to take the {losition that it is tcNi early to judge the nu*rits of 
time shcirtenc*cl approaches and, therefore, it is best to preserve the 
status cpio. 
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Approaches to Time Shortening 



Approaches to reducing the time necessary for completion of a stu- 
dent's formal education are extremely diverge in philosophy and 
teclmique. They range from taking a one-term extra or overload 
course to proposals for a major curricular restructuring that creates a 
degiee program tlie capable but not necessarily gifted student can 
complete i'» significantly less time without an ox-erload or special 
work. 

The variety of approaches to ilic meaning and scope of this topic 
are attested to by the number of different oi^nizational gioupings 
used in articles or Ijooks dealing with the subject. Some authors, such 
as Bowen (1973), use the level of education (secondary, baccalaureate 
or doctoral) as their main groupings. Hou-ever. this is unusual, for 
most authors who take an over\iew of ilie topic do not deal wiUi grad 
uaie pn^rruius. Also, most authors prefer a four-part organization 
and use functional groupings that cut across traditional etlucational 
boundaries. 

Allen (1973), for example. u'«s compression, early admission, credit 
by examination, and rcsirut* iring as liis basic groupings. This is 
similar to Magill (1972) who t *als with the topic under the headings 
of compression, advanced standing, cooperative high school-college 
programs, and revised degrees. Other authors, such as Bcrsi (1973), 
prefer curriculur reform and revision, high school-college cooperation, 
advanced standing, and individualized approaches. Bersi and others 
exclude compressed «>rograms from their treatments, as they do not 
believe this approac h falls within f he scope of genuine time shortene<l 
designs. The directors of Camcgie funded time shortening experi- 
ments favor a more detailed five-part grouping of early admission, 
combined early admission (dual enrollment in college and high school), 
crcdit-hy-evamination. streamlined curriculum, and self-paced, in- 
dividualized degree programs (G;ardina 1974). 

The system of organization used in this paper to describe the 
variety of time shortened activities will be: compression, testing, 
college-high school articulation, revision of degree requirements, and 
graduate or professional develoi^ments. These groupings emphasize a 
broad approaUi to the topic, including traditional compression techni- 
ques, radical proposals for major restructuring of the educational 
system, and developments from secondary level through doctoral pro- 



grams. As U the ra>e with almost any organizational system, the cate- 
gories are >uiiu>\vhat urbitiaiy and tliere is overlapping between di- 
visions: but it dot s provide a means of describing the type and variety 
of approat ht'N u>ed to reduce the time to earn an academic degree. 

There will be no attempt to indicate the popularity of any specific 
approach eitlier hy staling the number of institutions using a techni- 
que or by pruvitling a listing of specific institutions that have adopted 
sutli .1 practice. Where institutional names and programs are men- 
tionttl, it is for illustrative purposes only, as this study is based pri- 
marily on a survey of the literature. It bus not involvetl nationwide 
campus visits or highly detailed and analytic studies of great numbers 
of intlivitlual programs. The question of general popularity of ap- 
proaihes. the types of institutions associate I with them, ami similar 
issues are addressed in the following chapter. 

I. Aicderation by Compression. This approach maintains normal 
graduation rec|uiiemen(s but enables students to meet these expecta- 
tions in a shorter tune by more intensive study antl a longer academic 
vear. The total hc»urs or weeks of ar.idemic work are not substantially 
reduced, but are compressed into a sliortcr period, thus allowing stu- 
dents to graduate eariier than they would in a less intensive, more 
typical pattern. 

The u)ost common pathway to acceleration by compression is for a 
student to take a heavier academic load than normal in either credit 
hours or course luiits. The typical four-year. I20<redii program as- 
sumes a fifteen-credit loatl per semester. Many institutions will per- 
mit students to carry a more substantial academic workload without 
special permission or ad<led fees. Others seek to discourage the prac- 
tice by requiring approvals and/or charging added tuition. Many stu- 
dents make some use of overloads one term, then take a lighter load in 
auotlier term, or graduate with more than the lequired credits. Other 
students who wish to use this technique for acceleration take more 
substantial and consistent overloads. 

There are some institutions today that highlight this compression 
upproail) to lime sliortening ami tombine the technique with other 
mtxiifitations that {leniiit early graduation. Ripon College, for 
example, has an option that allows students who maintain a 2.75 
average to cairv eighteen or nineteen hours per term and complete a 
sligiuly reduced. 112-crcdit program in tiiree years. There are re- 
strictions in this program, however, as all work must be done in resi- 
dence, widi no advanced standing credit accepted (Magill 1972). 

The use of sunmiers for academic work that permits acceleration is 
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also am.I,ar. The practice has been limited not only by tradition and 
he desire for a vacation from intellectual pursuits, but hIm, by the 
subVa^ 'T^ ^"'^'^ '''''^ this period to help 

uere not con>trmted w.th M.nuner occupancy and comfort in mind 

ind Jv^r!m°l'''lT''" ""''"^ institntions ,o reconsider 

roiir^v T r." ' " "'"''^ "'^ '"""i'"- Muskingum 

t m Dartmouth offers a three-year option ,hat maintains the same 

TZuTl^rT " '""-^^^^ '^'^S^^'" -^""-S students 
tlT -^ . ^ ^^"iversity s Comml-tee on the 

M.mmer Term recently suggesied the establishment of a thirieen-^vcek 
smnmer term , hat would oHer distinctive courses and be vec,ui:ed of 

<tnt P^;"^'**"'^ lead to time shortening becausTstu- 

dents would be expected lo take a tern, off during the regular aca- 
demic year. It would, however, allow the college to inc Jse en;oll- 
ment m an economical manner, and it would permit suidents to have 
an oJf<ampus work, study, or travel experience (Boell 1973) 

A system of more frequent admission to the college is another un- 
dramaiic approach that would allow some students to save time and 
have more ilexible options. Some institutions such as Duke Uni- 
versity are just beginning to allow students to start collegiate work in 
January ("Innovations ' 1971). but most colleges have offered this 
option for some time. It allou-s students who complete higli school at 
mid-year. leave military service, or for other reasons tiecidc to enter 
college, to do so without %vaiting for a summer session or the fall term. 
Most medical schools do not offer this flexibility however, and have 
only one entering class per year. 

A more modularized academic program could also imrease the 
Hexibihty for eincring and leaving the system. This could create more 
entr> and exit options for the individual ami might result in time 
saving. 

Several other academic calendar changes could re>ult in earlier 
graduation. Extending il,e length of existing semesters was suggested 
by the Bressler report at Princeton (Bressler 1971b). The resulting 
academic year, organized into three periods, would begin in early 
September and end in late June. This %vould allow students to com- 
plete a bachelor s program in three >. ars without a reduction in 
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actual weeks of instruction (Prtnccton cuixently has a rather short 
academic year) or without the need for a summer term. The rather 
widely used Januar>' term or 4-1-1 Plan, adopted primarily as a 
device to end the first semester before Christmas and allow experi- 
mental ollerings (iitcluding otl<ampus field trips), could also be de- 
veloped into this type of accelerated program. 

An even longer academic >ear baseil on a i|uarter system, trimester* 
or year-round operation would aUo ix^rmit substantial time saving. 
The trimestei, which attracteil substantial interest in the late 1950s 
and early ll)60s. has U'en used by fewer than one lumdred colleges 
since 1W7; but there appears to be some current revival of interest. 
Year-round opt*ration in the public schools has had an equally poor 
record. Fewer than a do/en school systems are experimenting with the 
concept in spite of the attractive prospect of saving students as much 
a> twuyears time in elementary-secomlary school and saving tax- 
pa\ers a signiri(ant amount of money (Withycombe 1972). There has 
been more recent interest in the wider adoption of the quarter system. 
Chancellor Dumke of the California State College System has called 
for increased use )f this approach, which has the shortest modules of 
any traditional academic calendar, since it would provide (lexibility 
and the op|x)rtunity to accelerate (Dunike 1971). 

2. Crrdit by Testing and Assessment. One of the most useful 
strategies for reducing the time a student spends in school or college 
is by utilising testing and assessment techni(|ues that allow individuals 
to demonstrate that in some way they have acquired sufficient know 
ledge in an area or subjert to be awarded academic credit toward a 
degree. Some people believe that competency or performance based 
evaluation is the wave of the future in higher education (Stallings 
1972): Iiowever. the development and administration of examinations 
is not without difficulties. So, for the foreseeable future relatively few 
stiulcnts will earn degrees totally in this fashion. However, a growing 
number of people will mix credit gained in this manner with the more 
traditional classroom course cretlits. One result will be acceleration 
and lime shortened degrees. The number of colleges that will award 
credit by examtnaticm has grown significantly, as has the amount of 
credit that they will grant. 

One of the most common approaches to achievement testing is the 
Use of standardized examinations prepared for us on a national scale. 
Certainly, one of the leading efforts of this type was the development 
of the Advanied Placement Program. I>egun in the early 1950s by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. The purl>ose of the project 
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w V? . rn^t'^o" in school and college for ,he student 

luKh school courses and validation tests that would 
assme the college .hat the entering student had alix-adv mastered cer- 
tam basu courses and was prepared to move dim tly into more ad- 
vance<l work. Adnunistering the sy>teni since 1955. the College Fn- 
irance txamination Board has expanded both the concept and use of 
me projiram. A logical outgrowth of advanced placement has lieen the 
awarding «,f credit for knowledge that one demonstratetl through test- 
uig. 1 he examinations are prepared and graded by connnittees of high 
school and ccllege teachers for thirteen subject areas, such as Englisli 
Amen. an history, and biology. The use of thcM- tests has grown until' 
aInuM umm high school students annually take one or more exams, 
and then scores are reported f„ n.ore than 1, 2m of the appmximately 
-.000 msi.tutmns that now recognize the system. A survev of HI 
southern colleges in 1970 indicated that over two-thirds of the colleges 
olfered advanced plai -ment. with aiM>ut half that number also offering 
crcda to the one-«ut-of-nine entering freshmen submitting AP scores. 
Private mst.tutions tend to see the primary value of the program as 
ennclunent bu. public Instuutions put greater emphasis u^on ac- 
celeration benefits (Fenin 1970). I, is difTuult to estimate precisely 
what effect the progi.mi has had on acceleration. Most students re- 
renmg uedit did not obtain enough credit to save one semester of 
time unless they also rook a heavy course load or other time shorten- 
ing approaches. 

While the expanded use of the Advanced Placement Program is 
impressive, the statistics also indicate th.ir many professoi>i are still re- 
luctant to accept the concept that students ran or should be exempt 
from their introduciory courses. There are other reasons why the pro- 
gram IS no longer a leading innovation and has not vet reached the 
potential market of several hundred thousand students year 
(Hochman 1970). However, it has provided major evidence that manv 
«udents ran and do achieve college level work in high school and it 
will continue ,o offer one useh.l means of validating this work while 
many other avenues to improved articulation and acceleration de- 

.Another service of the CEEB that is rapidly grooving in popularity 
and use. IS the (.eneral Examinati<,ns of the College Level Examina- 
Uon PioRr.,m (CLEP). These five tests (English. H.imanities. Mathe- 
matics. Natural Science, and .Social Science-Hlstorv) are not based 
upon specific high school-college courses or svllabi. but seek to pro- 
vide a broader measure of knowledge in these areas. Scores are re- 
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porteil on a 200 to 800 scale, with national norms for freshmen. 
M>phonioies, i\nd seniors. Inilividiial colleges arc also encouraged to 
develop their own uorws for local decisionmaking. 

Approximately 150,(100 military personnel use CI.EP exams each 
year, with the nunniilitary use of the tests glowing dramatically from 
about 6.000 individuals in 1970-71 to almost 100,000 in i;>73-74. Only 
twenty colleges received Cl.KI* reiwrts on over 100 students in 1971- 
72, coni|iared to the one hundred colleges that received reports on 
over 100 MudeuLs in I972-7.H. At least four colleges now administer 
the CLEP general examinations to all emering freshmen. One of these 
institution^ reports that many of its students find the residts a boost 
to tlieir academic self image; they iK'gin to think of acceleration and 
academic achievement as something that might Ik* |K)ssible (Conversa- 
tion witli Walter Miea of CLEP. March 25, 1971). 

Students can earn up to 30 ciediis on these CLEP general education 
tc*sts at Florida Southern College and at many other institutions 
(Burnette MJ7I). San Francisco State College administered ihe exams 
whhout charge to all l:Mn) entering freshman in 1971 /72 aiul awarded 
a full year's credit to 230 students and suhstaiuial credit to many 
others (Whitaker 1972). 

Not surprisingly, many members of the California Stale College 
faculty, partic ularly in the field of English, objected to these tests as 
impropc'r and inadequate. The critics endorsed the principle of 
properly constructed and properly administered challenge examina- 
tions, however, and faculty members of the California Stale University 
and Colleges English Coimcil w*orked with administrators and Educa- 
tional Testing Service personnel on the development of a new English 
Equivalency Examination composed of a 90-minute essay graded by 
the English faculty and a 90-minute CLEP test on the analysis and 
interpretation of literature. The examination was administered to 
over 4.000 students on nineteen campuses in spring 1973 and resulted 
in college credit for 1,336 students (Wliite 1973). 

The University of Utah has also been a major user of CLEP tests 
and has helped more than 1,300 students trim a year from their 
baccalaureate progiams (Burt 1972). 

There are other standardized tests used to validate learning for 
college credit. For example, the \ew York State College Proficiency 
Examination Program has been in operation since 1963 and has grant- 
ed almost 60.000 semester credit hours in over 21 subject areas. Al- 
most 3.000 of these credits have been applied in the past three years to 
Regents External Degree Programs at the associate or bachelor's de- 
gree level. CLEP credits also are widely accepted by colleges. Since 
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im H,,ru.e,ffh, .onununity colleges and 121 fon.-year .oIU-scs have 
granted situkm .c-.nKst. for tmlit on thv basis ul tluse oxannnations. 

I here IS also a movement to drveloi, lo<al rxaniinations for a 
variety of puriws. Departmeiiial o, divisional exanis niav give lotal 
Mcnlt> a Kreatn scnst- of involvement and perliaps an ad.k d apprecia- 
tion otlu- imie and .os, „f tesi eons,„u,ion. Cl.anullor Dnn.ke of 
the Caldorn.a S.atc College System has sriK^sted . hanges in the fac nllv 
uorkloatl and cre.lii sysu-ui lo enconrage siaH «o do dns devHopment 
assistame to studrnts preparing for rxanis (Dnmke 
i-'7l). I Ins cnapt of thv faculty as an ally of the su.dcnt in liis 
preparancm lor examination is apinaling lo manv. |.o,al txamina 
ttons niav aNo provi.lr usnng „| nni.pie aspcrts an.l goals of (lie Un al 
curnctilum. I his can also be areoinplislied by supplementing siand- 
ardized examinations. 

One area that is paniudarly .k ^ndeni up(.n lo.al evah.aiion is the 
..sse..„unt of experiential learning. This is a lopie of increasing 
.meres, and exiHrinu-ntation as ...lleges s..rious|y seek u. tap the 
adult market. par.iaHv as a r. sul, of .he l. velh.g off of traditional age 
^^'"P ^'''H^K^' to respond to the e.lu.alional needs 

of adults mav be a major for.e for change in higher e.lu.ation. Manv 
of these nuhvuhials have substantial kimwle,lge arquired in uon- 
traditional umvs an.l. in many eases, not fming ronvemio„al a.adenut 
units heme, this knowledg,- is not readily susapiible lo s«andardi/ed 
testing. Adults are also .piite toiueined with time and the cost of a 
degree program (Gartner VMi). I hcy are in. line.l to seek an.l use 
acceleration technicpies of ccmiprcssioii. compeience testing, and pro- 
gram restructuring. Changes and developments in anv of these amis 
for adults could s,Hm be exu n,le,l u, the tonvemiona» uiideagraduaic 
audieme. Portfolios. ^v,.ik credit, and special assessment systems are 
already familiar m many areas, and some iiisiiiuiioiis will allow one- 
third or one-fourth of graduation requircmenis to l>e awarded in these 
nonconventioiial ways. 

A final topic that nuist be briefly nieniione,l in ihe lesting raiegory 
IS the external .legiee movement. The New York .Siau- Board of 
Regents Kxurnal Degree Program is the Inst known project of ihis 
type. It is based on the belief lhai it h what an indivi.lual knows 
and can .lemoiistiate thai is important, not where or how it was 
learned. 1 he asMxiaie or bachelor's degree can be earned in this pro- 
gram by a combination of college courses and proficiencv tests or 
eniirely by examination withmit any ,„nia,i with a college campus or 
classroom .outse. Other states are interested in the idea and are 
inking to affiliate with New York or develop similar programs It i> 
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nut an easy route to a degree, but it does provide an option for many. 
It uia> also be an avenue to aeieleration, il not in tenus of tbe con- 
ventional ninnber ol years, then in tenns of the time it would have 
taken to complete a degree by traditional means while fully employed 
or serv ing in tlie niilitar\. 

X High SrhoolCoUrgr Artirulaiuw. A third broad approach to 
time shorteneii degrees sinraks direc t ly to one of the major at7>;innent.s 
for structural modifiiatious and acceleration: the substantial duplica- 
tion ol academic work in the last years of secondary school and the 
first years of college, in aitilition to the reailiness of many young peo- 
ple for the challenge of collegiate work prior to graduating from 
high scliool. Presently, this is an area of great activity ami exiiertmen- 
tation. Developments will be disc ussed under programs that provide 
collegiate level instruction i.i the high school, progianis that enroll 
the student in college prior to high school graduation, dual enrollmeiu 
systems, and general improvements in school college articulation. 

College courses or programs in the high school that do not recpiire 
special standardized tcsi validation are oilerecl primarily under bi- 
lateral agreements between a collc»ge and a local secondary school. 
College instructors come to tlie school and teach the baccalaineato 
courses to selected students. Some of th^se programs now provide a 
complete undergiadiiafe vear for the stuclenis enrolled. One of the ad- 
vantages to this arrangement is that it allows students to stay with their 
peer group in social and athletic activities while moving ahead aca- 
demically. Shulents leceive their high school diplomas at the end of 
the year and also have substantial college credit. They may enroll at 
the local institution that provided the college level work or at another 
postsecouclar> school that will accept the college transcript credit. 

One of the possible objections to this approach comes from some 
high school teachers who feel qualined and anxious to oiler these col- 
lege le\el cotnses. Colleges such as .\ppalachian State in North Caro- 
Una and Syracuse University in New York State are working with 
local schools to irain secondary school instructors to teach collc*ge 
course's in the high school for whicli the respective colleges will award 
ireilit (Giardinu 1071). It is also possible that these bihueral arrange- 
ments will eveniuallv hv replaced by a s\stem of regicmal accreditation 
that will pcTniit cenain high scIumiK to olfcT intrcMlnctory bacca- 
laureate work without prior approval of individual colleges (Carnegie 
Commission I!l7«ia). 

.\nother approaili to eliminate wasteful duplication and allow stu- 
dents to move at a faster pate is early achnissious to college at the end 
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Ch !l Tin's Is no. a new idea. The Vnly,r.lt. of 

C icago ha^ oiure.! .h.s option in the pas, a.ul at Shin.e, CoIIcse hi 
II no., -10 percent of sonte enteritig cb.e. since the '.50^ 

0 en,?i^^'^ «"n..«es allow students 
to em 11 a ,ear ea,iy fo. the asscniate .le«ree. Fmp.ently the Mt.- 

•ut h.«h school wdl awanl the .hphmia a, ,he end of the first vear 

n rone«e. Son.e sta.es such as New York a.var.l a p..,fic ien.v diploma 

1 on .,.hvHh.al I„sh s.JuH,I uill no. awa.cl .he local chplo.un to a s.u- 
dtnt uho has suc,essh.II> .tm.ple.ed one year (21 credits) in a coileire 
program. » 

There are also summer trial iirograms after the jimior year of hial. 
school lor se.ou.Iarv school s.n.len.s to a..e.»pt .ollege wo.k. If thev 
do well, they a.e alhmed to enroll as fullti.ne college s.u.len.s in .he 
jdl: or .i they wish to re.u.n to their high s,h«oI for .he senior >ear, 
mey have college trans, ript credit for the sm.niier work (IJersi VITi 
p. II/). \ • • 

An interesting contem|M>rarv varia.iou ol early admission is xvhen 
the colhg,- provi.les high sc ho(,l work for .he earlv adnntiees. This is 
done to remove the student from a ,M,or se„m<:.uv s.hool sxslem thai 
would only dnniuish his .hances for evenlual success in collegia.c 
work. It afiiiears th.ii en.ry into these sfHcial programs is bes. a. the 
end of the Khli giade. rather than at the end of the llih giacle. This 
allcms remc-dia.ion to begin earlier and also c.incid.s wi.h the i>oini 
which a great many high school dro|,outs occur. I hese |,rogiams 
are geared to an urban se.iiug and they may resul. in some eventual 
accelera.ion: however, .hat is no. their priuiarv puriwse. 

Dual or concunen. enrollmcn. programs a.e also much more com- 
•non .odav. ahhough theie are a number of vaiia.ions. .Vcordiug l« a 
>t.uK ol HI sontheii. ins.i.u.icms. onehalf of the pnblic four-xea. 
colleges u.d ouc-four.!, of the public community colleges had summe. 

P'«'«"an.s for high school s.udeu.s (Ken in l«>7(h 
Honda has Urn par.ic ulai ly ac live in encouraging high sc hool seniois 
tc, cc.ncurren.l> enroll in c.mnnunity college courses (\an (;elele, 
!.».-). .Midland College- „, Texas ,,,ovides .wo eolh-ge courses .nr 
.enn for scxer.d lunieheel high school studeu.s (LanghMcl 1973). .Some 
ol ihcM- progr..ms b.ing students ,o ,he college c-vnx clav or on .Satin- 
dav ..r a lew credits of work. There- arc- other reciprocal .u rangenien.s 
m which (he college acccpis the work being done in the high school 
for coHcoe cuclit and .he high scIuk.I a.cep.s .he college work for 
diploma pu.poses (He.si I!I7.<. p. 17). A. fiscal legal enies.iems about 
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counting students for school aid forniulaii are clariBed and resolved, 
tim approach to time shortening is ahuost certain to expand. 

.^hhough many lunent aspixts of school-college articulation have 
been cited, there is a growing recognition that the interface of these 
two sectors of the educational system must be improvc*d for both educa- 
tional and Hnancial reasons. Some believe that one of the important 
by-products of the programs mentioned will be the bringing, together 
of secondary and college admuiistrators aiul facidty. 

Better communication may result in clearer identification of mutual 
problems and lead to more effective and efficient education for the 
student. One encouraging recent development was the announce- 
ment by the New York City lk>ard of Higher Kchication, which con- 
trols tlie C:ity University sVstem, that they wished closer and belter re- 
lations with the Board of Education to develop a coordinated pro- 
giam of education from prekindergarten to the postgraduate level 
(Brder 1!^71). With the oi>en achnissicms policy of the City l^nivcr- 
sity. it is apparent that to maintain and strengthen the university, 
there must be cooperative efforts to improve the schools. Some of the 
suggestions for ccx>peration include faculty exchange?*, sunmier pix>- 
grams on campus, greater ttse of schools as lalmratories, entrance of 
ciualifted Iiigh scIickjI students into the City University at the end of 
the iiniior year, and closer coordination between high school-college 
programs in the same academic area. This is an agenda for more 
effective and efficient education that woidd s;ive time, money, and 
people. 

4. Educational Rrstrurturing and Cwritulum Rnnsion. There has 
been an almost total absence of maior «icaclemic restructuring associa^ 
ted with time shortened degrees. The only possible exception is the 
establishment of a few intermediate or michlle collegers which condjine 
the laNt years of high sc hool and the first years of college into a new 
educational unit. This is not a new idea, but it had been rather 
dormant until the 1908 Four-School Study of Andover, Exeter. Hill 
and Lawreiueville suggested there was educational and psychological 
merit in grouping Hi to 20 year olds together in an education iniit 
which woidd continue through the second year of college (College 
Entrance Examination Board 1970). This plan woidd reduce curricu- 
lar duplication and bridge the traditional gap between the 12th grade 
and the first year of college by eliminating it. It might also give 
liberal education a new lease on life and leave specialization to the 
upper division years. Simon s Rock in Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts, has been experimenting with this new pattern for several 
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ears and seeks to reduce the time required to achieve the baccalaureate 
(Zieghr lt)7J: .M.,«in li»72: Canu^r|e ComnusMon 1973a). .Vuother 
use ot the midclk-tollese concept xvill soon be tried at La(;uardia 
Comnmn.ty College in Neu- \'ork City to help students poorlv pre- 
pared tor college work. 

Paul Uooclnng aud the Carnegie Connuissiou have l«.,h suggested a 
lhree.>ear bachelor s prc^gr.un based entirely on lilaral arts that even 
some conuuunuy colleges uught oiler. folloHed by a speciali/ed tuo- 
>tar niasters degree program (Van Gelder l!»72, p. 9-10; Carnc-glc 
Conumssion 1971a). St. Lm.is I nixersity has projerted an "ISIS" 
program that would eliminate one year from the first eight years ol 
school and save another year in the scnond eight-year inriocl by im- 
proved artuKlation (.\fcGa,uu,u VMiS). F. Champion Ward and Ca.l 
Kaysen have .idvcKutcd a tluc^-year high sc hcH>l program followed by 

'^^'^I'elor s degicv (Spurr 1970). Professor 
Ulutia (19/2) at Harvard and Professor Dahl (1972) at Yale have ex- 
pressed interest in a B..V. auaided after thre e years of residential sti.dv 
v? ?',w.-r.°^ ""^^^'"Pus i.ule,K.,ident study. Alexander 

•Mood (19.3) has made the more ladical suggestion that everyone at 
tend the first year of college, with most students then leaving for em 
plciyment but leturning at various points thioiighout their lifethne. 
Whatever their merit, none of these suggestions has Ijeen implemented. 

There has been more curriculai revision than stiiittural change as« 
HHiaied with time shortened degree programs, but most of these modi- 
hcatioiis are not a reduction in the number of m-dits lecpiiied lor 
graduation but arc changes that allow students to meet traditional 
quantity expectations in less traditional wa>s. such as com|K-tency 
testiiig. credit for experience, early admission, individualized progianis. 
and mdependent study. 

Of the 213 colleges listed by Bersi (1973) as having some form ol 
lime slu„,euuig options, only about two dozen reiKjited significant 
curruular revisions. .Mc»st of these changes involved the reduction c»f 
time spent tu geneial education by the c Ration of special inter 
disciplinary courses or programs. There is also a trend to increase pro- 
gram HeM!>dity thn.ugh more imlividuali/ed or contractual ap. 
proaches. 1 hese c hatiges allow some students to save time, but most 
of the limitfcl number of ninet>.hour bachelor's programs deal with 
small numUrs ol selected students who are quite able ami aie allowed 
to waive normal credit evixctati.ms on the b.isis of test stoie> or special 
work. There has been great ellort in most so called •tluee-yeai pro- 
giaiiis to in.uiit.iin learning expectations that arc equivalent to the 
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traditional four-year program. e\*cn if the formal credit hour require- 
ments are reduced, 

5. Grmiuair Prof^rams. Special attention must be given to this area, 
for ahhoiigh the necessity for graduate/proiessional study has been a 
maiur factor in the elongation of the period of formal higher educa- 
lion, relatively little attention has been devoted to the ellorts being 
mailc at that level to reduce the time necessary to earn advanced de- 
grees. The following highly selertive survey will examine develop- 
ments at the master's degree level, iu Ph.D. programs* in metlical edu- 
cation, and in legal training. 

The most common time shortening approach used at the masters 
degiee level is the creation of a program that integrates the require- 
ments for the advanced degree with those of the baccalaureate pro- 
gram. Many of these dual degrei* programs can In: completed in four 
or fiw years. Kucknell. for example, offers a four-year BA/MA pro- 
gram in biology that iei|uites an intensive course load and utilizes 
summers lor research (Carnegie Conuuission 11172a). The City Uni- 
versity of Xew York also offers a number of dual BA/MA programs. 
Tlie cfimbination of lil)eral arts b;ulielor\s programs with graduate 
professional work in engiiiet^iing. business, or education is also quite 
common. Many of these arrangements recfuire that certain professional 
core refpiirements are completed at tlie undergraduate level and per- 
mit imdergraduates to enroll in graduate level courses (Rcftort of the 
Commission opi Undrrgtaduatr Eduratioft 1071: Lindvall 1962). Other 
forms of compression and improved curricuhir articulation are used; 
however* there has been very little use of testing or experiential learn- 
ing to accelerate graduate level 'education. 

There has been no significam development or attempt to reduce the 
time required to earn the Ph.D. degree. The average period of time to 
complete this degree is approximately seven years for those in science 
and twelve years for those in the humanities (Harvey 1972). Tlie delay 
is most commonly attributed to tlie candidates' lack of funds* but even 
during the relatively affluent 19G0s and in special programs designed 
to support program completion there was relatively little change 
(George 1971; Boyer 1972a). These delays are apparently more as- 
sociated with the attitudes and expectations of both professors and stu- 
dents. The current surplus of doctorates in many (iields is not likely 
to provide strong incentives for changes that would permit or en- 
courage acceleration. 

Two new graduate degrees have been introduced that some believe 
will prove beneficial The Master of Philosophy degree is now being 
granted by Columbia University to everyone who has completed all re- 
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qiiinwenis for ihi- ihKtoiau. cvrcpi the dissertation. This is not a 
consolation ilc«iv(.. In.t ;, rtafi""'"" tU:n many of those who will 
hmsh the clottorati- tan benefit Uxmi a gtaihiatc c^ilential biforc- tlie 
(UHsertation is toniplcted. 

The Doctor of Arts is another neiv credential. It is notv offered by 
apimixmiately luo domi tniiveisitics. tvith simitar proRranis of dif- 
lerent talis olfered by many others (KiK-nkir 1971). These progiams 
are at le.ist three years in lengtli and seek to prepaR- the stndent for 
postsirontlary teaihinK- C:oiirse ex|Hitations are similar to the Ph.D. 
and ahhouRh. in theory, the Kseanh r«pnnnient should lie less, the 
press to sain respei taliility by equalling or exa-eding the Ph.D. model 
IS very suoiig. h apikars unlikely that the D.A. will substantially 
alter or shorten the roati lo the doctorate. 

Ill the field ol legal education there has l,een considerable dis- 
cussion with lesard to revision of the curi ic ulum. thereby reducing the 
time nt<ess;,r> to achieve the Doctor of Jmisprudence; however, little 
cliange has occurred (.Sti veiis 1970). The rather recent adoption of the 
dmtoial title has probably made change more difficult. The change to 
a two-year program uoiihl ««i|y further strengthen the klief of many 
that the law sclu«»I <!o€torate (f.D.) is an inflated credential. 

There aiv law schools that now admit some students after the junior 
yx.ar oi co||c.gc. |,„, only a few have experimented with the two-year 
legal program (for example, at Stanford University). This is in spite of 
the lact that the curriculum committee of the Association of American 
I^ixv VhcKils suggested the appioach and California has coiisideretl al- 
living students to take the bar exam after two years of law school 
(Stexeiis 1970). The existence of this validating examination system 
should eiucuraRc more flexible piogixNsioti. but heavy pressure for en- 
rollment in law school, the relatively low c«^.t of opening and opcrat 
ing new law schocds. combined with public apathv may give Mronecr 
support to the status quo. 

A fiehl where ihe public has not iK^n apathetic is medicine. There 
iias iMc n a strong demand for more physicians. One of the quickest 
and least exiK iisive ways to increase the supply is bv slM»rieninK ihf 
time necessaiy to earn the M.I). (Peer>- 1909). Another |)owerfid en- 
couragement IS the Comprehensive Manpower .\ct of 1971. This legis 
latioii provides a l»onus for acceleration in connection with federal 
capitaiion paxinents to dental and medical schools by funding insti- 
tutions on the basis of a fonr-year program, even for those students 
uiio graduate in a shorter |,eiiod of time (Carnegie Commission 
1972a). 

The traditional pattern of a medical class entering in September 
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and graduating forty-five months later is now being challenged (Blum* 
berg 1971). More than a quarter of the 108 medical mcIiooU allow 
students to graduate in lens than Cour years (Boyer 1972a). There are 
some ex)>enniental programs that ^eek to provide the M.D. to highly 
^elected Mudenis (ive or six yean^ after high !»chool graduation. (Car* 
tiegie Commivsion 1972a). 

Almost all types of time shortening approaches are being tried in 
nicdical rdmation: early admissicin. advumed standing compression, 
and iH-tti-r turricular inu^:tatton. Fhere are also efforts underway to 
rethink and revise the post-M.D. retiuiivnients for internship and 
resident y that ncnv add man\ years to the total period of training (Car- 
nt>»ie CiHuniission IM7t>a). Otlier professions might benefit from a 
ctost* study ol lime shurtening developments in tr«*iliial education. 
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?^ous sections of this report have discussed the historic back- 
ground, pro and con arguments, and techniques of time shortening 
approaches to the completion of academic programs. Attention will 
now be directed to more specific questions. Who is currently offering 
such options? What approaches are most conunon? What is the 
extent of student interest? What is the status of research and assess- 
ment activities? What leadership is identifiable in the movement for 
educational acceleration? 

Availability of Time Shortening Options 

The question of which institutions aix- offering time shortening 
options is not easily answered. In the broadest use of the tcini, "every- 
one is doing it": ahnosi all institutions allow some fonn of accelera- 
tion by comprevsion or other means. Perhaps a tr o refiiml question 
is; UHiat institutions offer these options in an organized or conscious 
fashion? Tliere is no comprehensive or arcurate data on this point. 
Information is particularly spaiM- at the conmuinity college and 
graduate levels. No survey of acceleration practices in the former cate 
gory has been discovered, but some estimates ran U- made from secon- 
dary evidence. For example, an examination of the 1972-73 list of the 
105 colleges receiving 100 or more CLEP score leijorts indicates that 
only fourteen comnumity colleges were inchuleil. and that ten of these 
institutions were in the state of Florida (two of the schools having 
over 1,000 test scores each), rndoiibtedly, many other two-yeat col- 
leges receive some CLI P scores and use other standardi/etl tests, but 
there is a strong impression that credit by examination is not sub- 
stantial at this level. There is also limited use of the Advanced Place- 
ment credits in commimity colleges because relatively few of the stu- 
dents with this type of high school liackgroiind cjiter these institu- 
tions. There is only scattered evideme of coo|HMative programs be- 
tween community colleges and local high schools: however, there is 
probably an increast; in these arrangements and in the use of experi- 
mental early admissions pri^ams. Compression op|Jortunittes are 
more widely available, but there is little evidence of individuali/ed 
programs or curritular revisions that facilitate acceleration at the com- 
munity t:ollege level. 

The national statistics on time shortening developments in graduate 
programs are even more sparse than those for the commimity colleges. 
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A Um m survey of 368 graduate srhooK (Mayhew 1970. p. 23) intll. 
iaie> thai >t vi iity uviii ol the res|H>iuleiitH believe that the shoneiiing 
of time iU'teN>ar> to txmiplete tkuioraies would be one of the si|rnificani 
iiniovative elenients in graduate ethiration by 1980. Theit? in. how- 
ever, tin evidenee (or even a suggistion) that such tlianges have ot- 
eurretl. In the two iJiofe>sional fieUK examined, there is httle evidence 
of sijiuihiant time siiortening options in legal education, while the 
education of pliysiii;uis has t iearlv Int-n ellected. Approximately one- 
thiril of tlie slightly more than one hunihcd medical stiiools allow the 
IHKsd.dity of acceleration by numlxr of it.uirs. such as compression, 
curricular revisions, and improved articulation practices. Thci* has 
also Iktu some change at the inasu r s degree level, for the number of 
dual U V/MA type programs apinar to have increased, although no 
national statistics are .-ivailable to support this impression. 

Data on the nuin!)er and types of institutions olTcring time-saving 
op|)oruuiiiics at the bachelor s level is not ideal but it is considerably 
more extensive and detailed. The l»est surxey of developments at this 
level that has Uen done thus far (Ikrsi 197.1) covered the 1,100 ac- 
tietliteil four-year colleges and universities in the Eduattional Di- 
rrtton: Highrr Ediuation 1972-73. Of the 1.008 colleges that if- 
sponded. 2»;{ described pro|josed or ojicraiional tinu- shortening pro- 
grams on their campuses and indicated an office rtsiwnsible for the 
activity. Approximately MM) of these colleges were pidilic institutions, 
rile geographic distribution of the 213 colleges indicates the national 
sco|ie of lime shortening prac tices. Eighty of the institutions were in 
the Eastern llnitetl States. 0.5 in the Midwest. (»1 iu the South, and S."? 
in the West. New York State with 27 schools led the list, followed by 
IHmois 17. California 15. Pennsylvania 13. Massachusetts 10. Michigan 
10. and Florida 10 (Uersi 1972).* 

The Advanced Placement Program, although involving more schools 
HI the larger states, is also nationwide in scoi>e. with at least one 
seiondarv school in each state ollering the program. New York has 
511 scluHils involved. California .13.'$. Pennsylvania 219, New Jersey 
211. Illinois 172. .Massachusetts 10". Coiuiecticut 124. Maryland 106. 
and .Michigan m (College Knirance I xannnaiion Koard l!>73). Utah, 
with 10 secoudarv schools using the .Advanced Placement Program, has 
the highest jjer capita involvemc-nt in liotli this program and the 
CLEP e \amin;iuon program. 

An asterisk (•) followmp this niul other referenrcs to the fk xsi stiidv Indicates tliat 
the ntfortitation titti! is nut preMiitcnt hi that foiiti U\ IWiA hut it lias Ihiii so 
. iJtcgoii/ed b\ tlie aittlior based on data in this stud>. 
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Of tlie I0.> f,nir->e;ir lollegiN itrcivin^ ovir 100 CLKP ^otv tvijorts 
lath III lih'2uX iiUoM oiii' third xmiv in ilic Somli and om- iliird xvcitr 
in the \UiUsoi. Wisivrn siliotils urrc iliiid in iliis liMing aiul Kasi- 
tin iiistiuuiuiis lauketl |«hihIi (Colkgi. Ixvil Fxaiuiiiahoii l»it,{.,ani 
I IliiH- ttst iiNC siatiMk> laii thanKi rapidly, hiii tliiv jiiv sug- 

Kr>U\v of itiiaiii n-gional variations. 

V sumy of ;,bout 100 cllrgis takiii in 1972 indiraUs thai private 
in^tuiuions were sonieuhat more tunservaiive in the usv of time 
Nhoitrnmg lestiug pra.tiies than une the public iuMitiitioiis ()„Iv 
alMuit iH-rten. of these private ...Heges gnnitetl tretht for CI.KP 
'''•""I"'"' • »">»P.iHtl to 77 iH-rteut of puhhV institutions that did 
so. Nixty-tight |Kneni ol the pi.hht instimtions also re|iorteil local 
exannnaiions tor ivhich the> gave mdii. xvliile only lliirty-eight per- 
cent of private institniioiis in the survey piovitleil this option (College 
hntiaiue Fxaininatioii Hoani li>72) 

The general piti.ire that eniergi-s from this variety of sources and 
surveys IS of a uati«,iiuide hut nnoiganimi iiioveineni to provitle time 
shortening options at IhhIi p«f,hV a.id private uistitiitioiis. Perhaps as 
many as one foui th of all hmr-year colU-ges give enough attention a.ul 
provide suhstaniially enough options to Ik- considered institutions with 
time sliortencil tUgu,. t,,,ii„,„ ,i,;„ „,p r,,,,,,-,,^. ,,. 

prestige private institutions are imiuded in this list. In terms of 
numbers ol siiidmis iiu„hvtl ami the s,o|h. of «,p,M,rt unities for ac 
ceferalion. staU- tolh-giN leaci the way. particularly in New York. Cali- 
fornia, Florida, uiiil Utah. 

Frrqui-nn of Sfurifir AMtroarhrs to Time Shorlrunl Dr^rees 

Aueieratioii options provithd by .\iueiiian ndk-ges vary greatly. 
Based on lU rsi s surx. y (l!>7:{).» they tan be grou|Ktl into the hdlowing 
tategoiies. hsietl in tiet leasing onler of availabilitv: testing, compres- 

sum. UKHlified iurrimh ioiuuireiit i nrolliiient. imlivi\lnali/ed pro 

grams, early a«hiiissi<,iis. and ex|Kriential learning. This ranking is 
based on the L'1.1 colleges that tietlareil or pro|M»setl time shortening 
activities, ft dm-s not iiulnde tw<i->ear colleges or s|Ktin« referent e to 
graduate studies. 

I. Tf'stiHir, Some iy|x- of te^ting activity that wouhl allow students 
to gain <mlii is olh ied by almost 70 |Kiceiii of the institutions 
Ihese aitivities aie listed uiuler a niimlxr of titUs. siidi as challenge 
exams, eipiivah iu^ exams, ilepariiiu iilal exams, profit ieiicv exams oi 
comiKteiuy t.^ting. ( I.KP ami .Vlvamcd Placement tests were most 
tommonlv employed, but otlit r standanlimi and local instruments 
were cited. 
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This :i|>|>io.ii!i is laki n h\ Soiuhirii M( ih»Klisi Univnsity. wliich 
lists pniolli-j.r trsiinj; ut itkiiiily Mi|Kiic»r simlciits ihioiigli ihi- usc 
ot n.iti«)ii;ii nuiii. stliolasiit apiiuule. and advaiiml iilatiiiuni itMs. 
Mutkius MoriuK at rw|uiml h vc is un ilust- tests am! who an- in the 
top .juaittr oH ilu ir liigh stiiool tWs air awankd :«> ncdits aiul 
cntn a ihur-\i;u (lif-nr pn>}'tain. SiiuU nis that do not cpialily niidir 
tills pi„>.| im iiia> be awarditl tifdit on ilu- basis ol Advaiutd Phuc- 
nuiii lists and/oi CLhV j-rmral and snlijixi exaininatiuns (Ikisi 
I'JTJ. p. m-IlS). 

2. ilomtpu ssmi. Thf s» (on<l most tonunon api»roaih to ara liiation 
is l»\ roni|»ivs,ion. I hi- lUisi study iii.hVan-s that our half of the lol- 
h j-es at live in time slioitcniii}; pnn itle sunnnei slntlv ami/oi overloatls 
tluiiii}. iht u-milat atatlcniit >tai: hout-vtr. It w tltstrilu- tlit ii t-ffoi ts 

.Is \rai round oiK ialioiis. At i nlit i of tolie}>es (St. (ohii s ITiii 

VfisitN in \,.u York. Lmiat I'nivtisity in IVxas. IVni Siaif College in 
Nehtaska. and IMiellei College in North Carolina) these te(hnit|iies arc 
aluiMst the extlnsive means of atteleratitMi. Other «h»»ols, smh as 
Ohio l iiiveisity. oiler sunnner sdiiMd and oveiloati options in tondii 
iiaiioii with earl\ athnission. atlvaiued platenunt. tredil hy exann'na 
tion and torres|)ondenie stiuly. 

X Ctinii iilnr Mmlifirafion. The thirtl most frcifiient approach to 
lime shoiirnhig is tmritidar niodiiitatitm. I his iiu hides a variety of 
« un it iilar it \isions. dianges in tiegree retpiii'Mnents antl. in a few cases, 
at tnal letliuiioii of tligree re«|nirements. Slightly fewer than ont* thirtI 
of the- tollegcs incntitmed in ilie lieisi slntlv tonid Im« intliitled in this 
categtin. Sevenl e\ainples uf ihvsi- approaches may Ih' titetl. The 
Caliloinia St iie College at Doniintine/ Hills organi/etl a Small College 
which seeks lo lediue snbjtMi ovei lapping by tlivitling the acatlemiV 
program into geiu r.d ediitalitHi. a Held of emphasis, antl a thematic 
project, rhis experinunial divisitm also uses a nioduIariAil, com- 
\H tiUt \ bastcl approath. Fiantis Marion College in S'Mith Cart>lina 
t«>inbines the Ireshnian and sop|ionit>re years by reducing tlegreo re- 
<|iiirenu nts antl by emp|o\ing iutensiiied interdistiplinary seminars for 
Mip.rioi stud.nis. I II,. State I'niveisiiy of New Yt>rk College at 
llro(ki)oii has (r<ated an Alternate Ct.llege that pennits stntlents a 
gitattr ml. in unii.iilar design. It allows acceleration by iKisonal- 
In d sell iiistnu lion. U sting out of asintis t»f a mcHlnlari/ctl cuniculum, 
and In a n doc lion ol the t ivdil iec|m'renieiit. The Colh ge of .St. 
Krantis in foliet. Illinois, oilers a somewhat similar six-stniester the- 
matl* progr.ini thai mili/es iiidividnali/alion. iuleitiisiiplinary semi- 
nal s. off campus stiid\. and a rednclion of tieclit recpiiienients. 



4. Connnrn,t Enmllmrnv The fourth most available route to time 
shortnuug ,> conturrent curolhueut. This optiou is olFeRHl by ap- 
proxuuately 20 ,k .au. of the institutious in the Bctsi studv. Th^^ 

n ,8h sch<H>l ana cclleKe. atid cooperative anangcuients lx>tueeu 
h^'h school. cou»„„,mv colleges. au<l lour-vear colleges and uni- 
urM.uv SuiK-nor students at Lehman Colieg. <,f the City Univei^itv 
ot New \ork «,ay desisn a .onibined four-vear prc«,;„„ ,hat uill 
suit ui the sunult;uuous awardins «f Uic bache lor s and uk ster s de- 
Ritv. I h.s approach is also unci at johu |ay College of itie City Uni- 

, ' '"""^ Ki^iduate ccurses and a thesis within 

the l_S hours recpured bv the dual proj-rani. 

Appalachian State University in Xorlh Carolina has its instructors 
uwk with .ue:. luKh school i».uhers to develop college- le vel courses 
oHered „, ,he seccndary school for ccIUkc- credit: some students ac- 
tually e nter He course as sophomores. .\ similar result is iH^ssible at 

l.e New \ork State I nivcrsily College at hcelcmia. .Vlected senior 
hiKh s«lKHd students mav take eourses al the eolleRc lor which they 
also receive IukIi scIukiI credit or vice versa. Fhe re sult is iht- simid 
taneous completitm of the- senior year of high seheK,l and the freshman 
year of colle>ge. 

Another example of a cooperative program is the proposal by 
Honda Interuatumal University to implnneni a proKram with the 
Dade County Public Schof,ls and .Miami-Dade- (k>nununitv (UAlcue to 
otter a tune shmtened degree in Liberal .Studies. It would feature 
general education courses thai meet both high school and associate 
degree recpureme uts. and the acceptance- of ,lu- conununity college 
credentials towards the fulfillment of all but 07.5 credits of the iini 
versitys bac helors degree (Bersi IU73. p. 121-122). 

5. hulmdualiz,'d I'wgmws. A fifth approach lo lime shortening, al- 
most as popular as coiuiirrent enrollment, is individuali/ed pro- 
grams. This approach overlaps with other categories in some areas. 
For example, proficieiicy testing ...igh, ,„eel as part of an iiuli- 
viehiab/c-d progi;,ni. Thv main focus of most individiialiml programs, 
however. ,s independent study, self-pacing. close coniaet with the 
laculty. and a contractual agreement. Raymond College of the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific allows senior students to earn independent studv 
crecht for group ine|uiries. The New (i>llege of the University of 
Alabama utilizes iiideix-neleiit sttidy as one appraich to the contractual 
study agreement the- stmk-m negotiates with his or her advisory com- 
mittee. Saginaw \'alley College in Michigan offers student-designed 
time shortened schedules that may utilize personalized self-iustrtiction 
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and independent study with a faculty mentor* The third year of 
Alhx'd UnivctsityS New York Colk*ge of Ceramics Three-^'ear Bache- 
lor sProgi am i^ primarily basetl on independent siudy and a dose 
relationship bctwren the student and the faculty mentor. 

6. Enrh Admiwions. The sixth roost frequent approach to time 
filiorteniiig is through early admissions* This option is usually found 
at the interface bitween high school and college* These programs var> 
in their selectivity and details of operation* Shimer College in Illinois 
will consider students who have finished the lOtli or 1 1th grade in the 
sanie way that it does a regular admission: by individual assessment of 
their background and readiness for college* Thirty-two percent of the 
entering class was of the early admissions category. In this pra 
gram, the college is authorised to grant the high school equivalency 
diploma after students have completed one year of college work* A 
similar option is available in New York Slate after one year of college; 
however, the Board of Regents, not the individual college, grants the 
equivalency diploma* 

Seattle University lias an early admissions program that requires at 
least a S.S grade-point average for ailmission* It also requires the 
recommendation of a secondary school official and the student's 
parents* Not all programs require high school approval, since this 
could allow the school to hold back students for self-serving motives* 
Of course* secondary school personnel sometimes raise similar questions 
about the collegers motives* 

New York University has established a new early admissions pro- 
gram* It is open to students who rank in the top half of their school 
class and have completed certain requirements in English, language, 
mathematics, science, and history* This less selective program recog* 
nizes and seeks to provide special academic advisement and strong 
peer counseling* 

7* Experiential Learning. The least available approach to time 
shortening is the granting of credit for experiential learning* Fewer 
than 10 percent of colleges in the Bersi survey used this approach, 
which includes credit for life experience, work experience, military 
experience, and other forms of off*campus learning. Academic recog* 
nition of alternative types of and routes to knowledge has increased in 
the past few years and the approach has great potential for further 
expansion* *Many of these options are aimed at the adult student who 
has had more extensive experience* Many colleges and universities 
granted credit to ser\'icemen returning from World War II* Brooklyn 
College has granted small numbers of adults experiential credit for 
almost two decades. The number of institutions recognizing such 
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Uarning IS growing, and the anionnt of crwiit possible is cxpanfJing. 
Altlmngh no >.,ulics of the subject, now in progress, have been pub- 
lished, a survey of the situation in New York State indicates that al- 
nimt twenty-four colleges grant from 15 to 96 crechts for various forms 
of exiHriente. .\fost institutions use a system of examining commit- 
tees and require various types of witten materials (sometimes termed 
a portfoho) that substantiate the duration of the experience and the 
resuhing learning. 

The use of any of the preceding approaches (or combinations of 
tlum) can shorten and modify a student s academic program. There 
.ire relativeh few pn)graius however that are specifically designed to 
permit entering students to achieve the bachelor's degree in three 
years. Allen (lf>7S) suggests that there were thirty-four programs of this 
type in I<l73 and that iwenty-one more were being developed. Most of 
them are rather small, however, and utih/e early admission, testing, 
and compression to maintain traditional standarHc the quantity of 
wt.rk associated with the four-year bachelor s degree. The thiee-year 
bachehir s progiam at the State University of New York College at 
Gc iuseo is probably the largest program of this type, with over 1.000 
Mudi Ills enrolled. Althougli the three-year students do not take fresh- 
ni.ui ««urses. tluy cannot graduate in three years unless they can 
clemoiistKite by CLKP examinations that they have general education 
knowledge equivalent to or superior to that of the students who have 
taken the rc>gular freshman courses (Meinen 1974). 

institutional Motives 

Institutional motives for offering time shortening degree options are 
a fascinating, but almost entirely speculative topic. Tliere are the 
educational merits suggested by proponents of the idea, and the pos 
sible fiscal benefits already described; but beneath these general sur- 
lace issues, there are undoubtedly many other motives of both an al- 
truistic and self-inierest nature that vary from college to college. Some 
institutions, for example, may seek to .ttract a different and more de- 
sirable type of student. Other groups may hope that such options will 
trigger broader changes in the ec'ucational system. Others may wish 
to avoid certain circumstances, such as becoming primarily an upper 
division college for conmiunity college transfers. It is probably best 
not to dwell on the motives for such activities, but rather, turn at- 
tention to their popularity or success. 

Popularity of Time Shortciiir,g Opportunities 

The future development and direction of time shortening options 
and programs will lie determined, in the final analysis, less by educa- 
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tional ilieory or institutional motives than by student election and use 
ol siuh options. Then- are prophets who predict great expansion of 
such student interest and others who see massive indifference on the 
part of this clienielc. It is probably too early to judge who, if either, 
is correct, for there is little data and few comprehensive statistical re- 
ports that describe the present level of student use, let alone predict 
the future pattern of acdvity. 

Even with more exact data ;;bout numbers of students, it would be 
diHii ult to make value judgments about the meaning of the statistics. 
What number represents "significanf student participation? What 
cpiantiiative level can lie established to measure success or failure ol 
time shcirtenini* activities? No attempt will be made to answer these 
questions, but a general estimate of the current level of use will be 
preH-nted. and motives for student acceptance or rejection of the op- 
portunity suggested. 

The use of siandardimi tests is the route to time shortening that 
provided the best statistical evidence of student use. The growth in the 
use of (;LE1» examinations from fewer than 7,000 in 1970-71 to al- 
most I(M),000 in 1974 is one piece of dramatic evidence of increased 
student interest. The use of .\dvanced Placement tests has grown from 
1.229 students in IW.iiSSfi to 54,778 in 1972-73. Wliile this is a sig- 
nificant number, the use of the Advanced Placement Prf)gram may 
have reached a plateau. The number of students has remained in the 
fifty thousand range since 1908-69 and has actually declined slightly 
from a high of 58.828 in 1971-72 (College Entrance Examination 
Board 1974). 

It is more difficult to estimate the number of students using other 
categories of time shortening. Bersi's study is of some assistance; forty- 
five of the institutions cited in his survey provided estimates or actual 
counts of students entering their time shortened programs (Bcrsi 
1978)*. .Most of the programs had fewer than one hunchred new stu- 
dents per year. Only three or four institutions reported entering 
groups above the three-hundred student level. The total for all in- 
stitutions listed, however, was about five thousand students: and diere 
are probablv at least that many more in advanced stages of these pro- 
grams. .\lso. there may be about ten thousand students in other major 
but unreported programs, such as early admission and concurrent en- 
rollment. The figure of fifteen thousr.nd to twenty thousand probably 
represents a generous estimate of the number of students in pro- 
grams designed to save as much as a year of educational time. If the 
students using testing, compression and other techniques to shorten 
and modify their academic programs are added (even allowing for 
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some overlapping between categories), tlie total could reach 550 000 
»idivulual> who are engage*! in some form of hnie reduction. 

There is only limiteil evidence on the basis of which to predict ^vliat 
increases will take place in the numbers of student, electino time 
shortening options. Forty institutions with existing time shomnins 
progr;,n,s responded to Bersi s inquiry regarding their anticipatecl 
niaxmium enrollment (197.1. p. 11). Approximately seven indicatcnl :, 
goal ot over five hundred siudents. eight pix,jecte<l three to five Inm- 
drtxl enrollments, while the majority uf institutions estimated pro 
grams ol under two hundred students. Almost 70 percent of the in 
simaions hoped to reach these projected maximums by or In fore im- 
^♦». It may not be unreasonable for these and other schools to project 
M>me expansion based on improved and more active reciuiiing ap- 
praiches. .Most taniitment is now handled exclusively bv the general 
institutional process, and in some lases there may even be iiesitation <iii 
the part ol some admissions officers to "jeoiiardi/e * their regular ad- 
missions by giving too much time or attention to sfKiial proKianis or 
options. 

Reasons for Student Choice 

Even more interesting than the number of students who seleit or 
reject time shortening oppoitunities is the quesiion of their motives 
or rationale for the decision. Forty two colleges in the Beisi survey 
(im. p. 18) reportetl that 6f» percent of the students cited the ap- 
peal of an innovative curriculum as a motive for selecting a time 
shortened program. Sixty-two percent mentioned early entry into the 
job market. .57 pertent attraction of the lower cost, 45 percent pronu'se 
of dose fatiilty-stiulent relationships. 7 percent the challenge pre- 
sented, and 5 percent inilicated a tiesire to enter graduate or profes- 
sional school at an earlier date. 

More detailed studies of students ai Goucher Ck>llege and the .State 
University of .New York College at Geneseo provide iniensting dc 
tail. At Goiiiher. the 12!) three-year students were compared with a 
control group of four year students (.Stark 1973). 

The most (ommoii reason cited for selecting the accelerated pro 
gram was the desire to save money. Accelerating students came from 
a more pragmatic home background in ^vhich education was seen as 
a means to a career rather than an end in itself. Their parents were 
as well educated as thost. of the foiir year students, bui ti.ey were more 
commonly engage<| in business careers than in scholarly or professional 
activities. 7 he aitelerated students were ;dso somewhat less affluent. 
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more likely to have partttmo jobs and mure often receiving financial 
aiii than thcii fcMU-year lounterpartsi. 

The three year program students also had a greater sense of dU 
rectiuii and upward mobility that expressed itself in tlie desiie to ac- 
celerate their entr> into careers or graduate and pioii-ssional school. 
Tlase students would be primanly identified with the \mational and 
academic suU ulturcs, not with the more socially oriented group that 
is dominant on most campuses, 'flieu* was also evidence that the ac- 
celerated students who identified with the academic orientation in- 
die 41 ted the gieatcst feeling of congruence l>etm*e« their expectations 
of college success and their actual |x*rlormance (Stark 1973). Those 
students who originally sc*lected the time shortened program but later 
chose to decelerate cited the desire to have more time for academic 
exploration and travel. 

Some Goucher students in the accelerated pixigram also cited a de« 
sire to escape the educational system as soon as possible as a motive for 
eatr\' into the progiam. This may not be incompatible with pragmatic 
career tnteiests. It may also reflect the stress of the long period of 
formal education describeil by Keniston (l?)72) and McGill (1972). 

The general conclusion of the Goucher study indicated that ac* 
celerated students could not be identified by the college student 
c]uestiouuatre scales lor thev did not show greater study skill, more in- 
dependence, or different extracurricular patterns than the four-year 
students. The accelerants might not havi. been the ones who tvould 
have been selected on nonnal predictors, since the key elements of 
motivation and stable career plans are not readily identified by tradi- 
ticmal entrance data. The study did indicate that those who had 
broken the traditional time pattern in the past by early admission, 
advaiued placement, or other means, were likely to do so again. 

.\nothcT interesting and perhaps statistically more significant study 
of student attitudes, motives, and background was done at the State 
I'niversity of New York College at Geneseo in 1973 (AfcNally 1978). 
This college has the largest three-year bachelor's program in the 
Ignited States, with over one thousand students admitted since 1971. 
The institution has also established control groups of four-year stu- 
dents for each entering class. Comparison has been facilitated by the 
fact that since 1972 :dl students entering the college have been eligible 
to elect the time shortened program. 

A study of the 1971 and 1972 entrants revealed that 37 percent of 
those electing the thrc*e-ycar program c ited the desire to enter graduate 
or professional school early as their primary motive for selecting the 
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iKcleiation option. Thirty-nvo pcrrptit liicci the ilcsitc to >avc money 
as till* priuuiiA iiioiivc. jiiotlui 12 peiiiiit iudiiateil a wisli to a\x>id 
general itliuaiioii ioiir>c>. S lumnt wished to nnamially »upport 
tlieniselve!. sooner, and $ penein were attracted by the itiea of an 
e\p<riniental proyram. 

1 111- students not electing; the thrtr-year prof^ain noted the loUow* 
hiR nasons as the primary rationale toi their decision: their major 
tvas uoi inihuleil or provisional ii-aiher lertiriiaiion \v;is not {imsible 
('.•> iK-neiit); it iiii}.hl be an inlcrior deRrw (20 penent): it niifihi not 
allow lull participation in collej-e MMi;d liU- (12 i)eru nt): and it nn'ghi 
not Ik- re idih aiitptetl lor entn into graduate or profissional school 
(H iH-ntiit). Distribution of tlit- stiiind most inifiortani reason for re- 
iittinj; the proj-nnn gave };reater stress to sotial ronarn ami less im- 
phasis to iIk- I uk of i>ppoiMniit> lor teacher lertification. There was 
.dM> some exiilence in ihc stuil> that neaih l.H ixrcent of the partici- 
pants seliHied the collej-e Imciusc it hail a »hrec->ear degn-e program. 

The C;eneseo students wm- ;isked if they would make the same dc 
cision to particip.ite oi not lo iwrti.ipaie .if-jjn if they had the op- 
|)onuMii\. Approxiuiaieh 7:» iHiceni iif ilu- aciilersited students in- 
dicalctl tin y wouki make the same deiision. lompauil to 56 {K-rcent of 
the noiipartiiipanis. Approxinutely |K'rieni of the latter indicated 
iinrert;iiut% alxiut tlieir ileiisions. while only 2<> |M>rceut of the par- 
ticipants felt uniertjin about making the same decision again. These 
gener il findings were supporieil by asking each group if they would 
tLuisfer to the other program if it were possible. Over 70 percent of 
those in the three->ear program rejecteil the idea, almost 25 {K-rcent 
were uncertain, and only a few intlicated a desire to transfer. Ap- 
proximately 17 percent of the students in the four->ear (omrol group 
imiiiateil a lai k of inicicst in changing pixigranis. .H7 |)ercent were un- 
certain. 1*» ix'rieut expressed a desire to change. 

Accelerated students at (ieneseo fouml tlieir program less repetitiotis 
of high sthool work than did the four-year stuilents: however, the 
groups ilillcred by oulv about <i percent. There are dillerent interpre- 
tations of this response: lor example, ii may indicate that duplication 
extends well into the sophomore year. There w.is a more significant 
dittcrence. however, in the number of times students in the two groups 
consulted their aiailemic advisors: students in the three-year program 
used their .idvisors lar more often than did the four-year students. 
This dilteieuie was p:irticularly striking in the first semester of college 
when 7.*> oenenf of t!it four year students never saw their advisors. 

There appear to Ik- more similarities than differences when the 
biiikgrunnds of .uieleiated ami lonvcntional Ciencsco students are 
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compared. There were no significant age differences^ the size and type 
of iiuuK'towii was similar, parents* education and lather *s occupations 
were couiiKirable, the type of secondary school identical, and political 
preferences similar. Tlie three-year sttidents did appear somewhat 
stronger in temis of high school rank and grades; but the more critical 
and ditficuh to uicasurt! element was probably motivation and sense 
of direction* 

Tliere are similarities in the Allen sur\ey, the Goucher study, and 
the Genesco data, but there also appear to be considerable local varia- 
tiotis. Clearly much more nsearch, both in terms of numbers of stti- 
dents and tvpcs of programs, is uettNsary before it will be possible to 
make supponable generalizations atiout sttident motives for the se* 
lection of lime patterns and types of academic programs. The follow- 
ing paragraphs will elaborate on the current status of both local and 
national research and assessment activities. 

Research and Assessmrnt Artwities 

The sur>Ty of material for this mon^gtaph did not include an 
exhaustive study of basic learning research and its implications for 
time shortening opportunities. Terman's work with the gifted sug- 
gests that acceleiatiim is generally beneficial for this type of individual. 
PreNse\\ studies of the effect of acceleration on adult life indicates that 
early entry into professional life can Ik? fruitful since a person in his 
twenties is usually highly prodtictive. However, research in these areas 
is exiremcly diHicult, for human growth and learning arc complex is- 
sues in which it is difficult to isolate vaiiables and establish cause and 
effect relationships. 

Of more immediate concern is the assessment or evaluation of 
specific time shortened projects. The record in this area, although bet- 
ter than the assessment in most traditional programs, is not particular- 
ly good. Most evalttation is of a formative rather than summative 
type, for those in charge of the assessment generally wish the program 
to succeed: hence, they do not have a detached experimental attitude 
or the assessment skills and experience for a sound approach. Many 
project directors or supervisors arc likely to argue that it is not sensi- 
ble to stress evaluation in the first years since only the long term de- 
velopments are meaningful, or tliat assessment is a danger tliat di* 
%erts time and energy- from program operation. How*ever, there are a 
number of encouraging devek>pments in evalttation activities due to 
the greater current press for accountability in all aspects of the edu* 
cationat ctuerprise. 

Bersi*s 1973 survey indicated that 70 percent of the fifty-seven in- 
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Miiutions responding lo the question conrertiing assessment had a torn- 
prehensive cvuhiation plan (p. LH)). Over 95 percent of these colleges 
nt«l nnproving the program as a function of assessment. 88 percent 
lisltti <iualuy control as another function, about 50 ijercent stressed 
cost eHectivencss. and .H8 percent indicated that the evaluation activity 
u-as iMrt of the development of a nian;igiwent information system, 
nus survey also indiialeil that the res|iousibiIity for evaluation tvas 
uuvst couuuonly assigiuHl to faculty iKivonnel percent), a desiguated 
program stall memlnr (22 percent), ihe institutional research office 
(20 peuent). «»r a comliinatiou of the researi h office and progirmi stall 
(13 iK-nent). Only about 7 iJenent of the programs citetl the use of an 
outsiile ageniA lor revi' w; another (> percent listeil a mixture of in- 
dividuals responsible for evaluation. 

•A review «if the evaluation «onmienis inducted in several of the 
brief time shortened ilegree program «lescriptions found in the Ikrsi 
study reveals tliat many systems lotus on stuileni attitudes and aca- 
denuc aihieveuient as lueasuretl by stanilardized tests or otJ. . ilevices 
and compared with lontrol groups of traditional students. 

\n example of an excellent iniplenuiitation of this approach is the 
.St.ite University of New V«irk College .u Genesieo. From the beginning 
of its program in 1971, this college was conscious of the necessity for 
an effective assessment system lor both inteinal use and external re 
porting. The basic criteria lor judging the three-year stu<lents is a 
comparisi<m of their acacleniic iK-rfoniiauccs with the performance of 
four-year students in the control groups. .Spe« ial recordkeeping forms 
were developed to maintain all appropriate information. Tests such 
as CLEP. the College .Studeni Questionnaiu', CRE's. the Field Test of 
the I'ndergrailuate Record Exam, and local instruments have l>een 
Used. Test infonuation has ktu supplemented by normal data such 
as gratle averages and attrition statistics. Thus far, the registrar's in- 
formation shows higher grade averages and lower attrition among the 
accelerated siuilent^. The institutional research office is in charge of 
the assfssnunt. Altliough tluy are sympathetic to the experiment, 
they have maintained a professional ileiaclmuui (Meinert 1974). 

There are two otlu-r tinu- shorteneil approaches that have received 
substantial .isscssnuni attention. The Ailvanceil Placement Program 
(AP) has becH the lociis oi a luuuber of studies. Bumliam (1972) 
showed that llu»se who entered soplumiore courses directly Ijecause of 
their .\P w<»rk ilid as well oi better ih.ui those students who took the 
normal frcsluu.ui inti<Mluc(iou. .Miller's stiuly (|««iK) demonstrated 
tfs.it those students wlio accepted the i>p|)oriuuiiy lo aiceleiate offered 
by .\p h.id >.ivcd .ts nuich as two )-ears, compaied with their age peers. 
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with no observable ill-eflfects in graduate activities, occupational activi- 
lies, or general \ocioeconoiiiic status. 

Another area that has attracted as<iessment attention i% that of ac- 
leleratiun aiiivities in medical education. A number of «>tudies liave 
iH-en done. Grosnnian's uork (1972) indicates little diifemice betu*een 
accelerated and n*gular medical students. Gotllieil (1972) made in- 
teresting Use of Stern and Pace's hvpcnhcMs that congruence between 
student neetis and collide attributes is a better predictor of student 
athievenient than charaiteristio of either the student or the college. 
AppUing this concept to accelerated medical students, he found that 
their e\|Hrtations tvere similar to the traditional lime pattern stu- 
dents, hut that tlicir ptTCi*ptions were more favorable; and hence, they 
experienced greater congruence and satisfaction. 

Support for Time Shortening Options 

In previous historical periods, the leadership for time shortening 
movements tended to ceuicr around a few institutions or individuals. 
This is not the case in tlie curient era. lor there are time shortening 
options and experiments in many iiisiiiutioiis throiighoui the nation. 
The prestigious private institutions, while providing some opportuni- 
ties lor acceleration, have not yet adopted some of tlie more drainacic 
fonns, such as the three-year baccalaureate prcigram. They are, how- 
ever, considering nu>re substantial changes but tlie general impression 
remains that although thc^e institutions are still influential, they are 
no longer a dominant force in shaping higlier education. 

The closest approximation to leadership of the current time short- 
ening activity is the Carnegie Conmiission on Higher Education. Dur- 
ing its lifespan from I96H to 1973. and imder the chairmanship of 
Clark Kerr, this group issued or siionsored the publication of over 
seventy-five* books aiul pamphlets on a multiplicity of educational con- 
cerns. A number of then* publications, particidarly those dealing with 
the academic degree structure, professional education, and academic 
reform, included reference to and support for experimentation and 
greater flevibility in the time recpiirements of American education. 
\o single publication, however, deals with the issue as a sefiarate topic 
nor is it highlighted as a major sohuion to educational problems. -The 
lonuiiission publication that is most cotnnionK associated with the 
topic of time reduction is the forty-five page pamphlet. Less Time, 
Mort* Options (1971a). It presc*nts nine major themes, including the 
assertion that "the length of time >|ient in undergraduate college edu- 
cation can be* reduced icmghly by one-fourth without sacrificing edu- 
cational c|uality** (p. I). Although little detailed support for this as- 
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sertion ,s presented, the simplicity and clarity of the si.^stion appears 
to have penetrated the thinking and actions of many educators and 
institution, far more than complex and reasoned presentations. 

The published views of other groups studying lUgher education, 
such as the Neuwan Task Force or the Gould Commission on Non- 
rradiiional Education, have not given major attention to time sliort- 
ening .activities. They ha%'e been supportive, hoxvevei. as they have 
called for a reexamination of educational priorities and practices, plus 
expermientaiion diat couki easily include time-pattern changes. 

Tangible support for experiments in time shortening has come from 
the Carnegie Corporation of Xexv York, xvhich has invested well over 
one million dollars to support thirteen programs in five states. AH but 
one of these institutions. Colgate University in Xew York State, are 
public colleges. They include The State University of Nexv York at 
Albany. Buffalo. Brotkport. Geneseo. Fredonia. and Plattsburgh; the 
Ca iforiiia State Colleges at Dominqiiejr Hills. San Francisco, and 
Bakeisfield: Bowling Green State University in Ohio; Uie University 
of Illinois at Urbana; and Appalachian State University in North 
Carolina. 

These institutions are cxiierimenting with a number of approaches 
such as testing, early admissions, anti three-year baccalaureate pro- 
grams, but they are not a highly organiied or cohesive gioup, as was 
demonstratetl by the May 1973 meeting of project directors (Giardina 
19/3). The Carnegie Corporation has not sponsoretl any general con- 
ferences or publications to dissennnatc the developments at the 
thirteen colleges, so it is difficult to estimate how influential they have 
been in terms of national tievelopments of this type. They probably 
have provided a certain respectability for the concept of time shorten 
ing, but apparently most colleges now involved in diese activities have 
develoiKtl their own local approaches and have not closely imitated 
another institution or master plan. 

Other organizations that have supported certain forms of time 
shortening appi oadu s arc testing groups such as the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the Educational Testing Ser\ice. The Col 
lege Board lias long atlvocated acceleration opfwrtunitics through the 
use of the Advance I'lacemcnt Program, and the Educational Testing 
Service has developcil a number of test instruments that can be used 
for awarding credit. However, neithei of these groups has been a 
"haid sell" advocate of time shortening. They have made studies of 
their iuMruments and programs aiul have sought to meet the needs 
of the educational marketplace rather than spearhead changes in edu- 
cational format (Rein 1971). 
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The Xeu York State Bourcl of Regents has aUo provided supfiorc for 
more llexible educational appnxulies including time shonening pos- 
sibilities by tlie cnation of tlie College Proficiency Examination Pro- 
gram in iWi.i and the Regents External Degree Program in 1970. 

Fducationat conferences and institutes* liave given attention to lime 
shcMfening by sponsoring speeches and concurrent sessions dealing 
with the topic. The subject has aitractcHl interest but may be on the 
decline, as conference oq^anims st»ek newer and more exciting issues 
to entice and entertain conlerencvgoers. 

It is cloubtful that there will be a >.eparate association of colleges 
with time shiiriening options Imausc the variety of possibilities 
within the topic is so great and the practitioners so diverse that close 
association is not encouraged, in contrast to pitrvious eras, the existing 
educ.uional asscKiatious at both <he secondary and postsecondary level 
have not taken an otHcial tH>sition in support of, or in opposition to. 
time shortening. The .ucrecUting agencies have been characterisdcally 
silent. It is surprising to note liow little public opposition there has 
l>een to acceleration aciiviiies. Speakers and articles point out die 
dangers and problems associated with such acdvities but they are 
Usually balanced preseiuatious that do not suggest the adoption of 
such approaches will undermine higher education or defraud stu- 
dents. Perhaps this is a mark of the greater sophistication of educa- 
tois and their willingness to greet even unwelcome events in a cooler 
and nicne rational fashion, or it may indicate that other educadonal 
problems are so severe that little energy can be devoted to time 
shortening developments. 

Educational journals have also given the topic reasonable attention. 
The Journal of Highn Edtu aliofi and the Journal of Medical Educa- 
tion liave provided the most substantial coverage about time shorten* 
ing: however, the Educational Record and the College Board Review 
have also described these developments. Almost all other leading 
iournais have liad at least one article which indirectly, if not directly, 
related to the topic. 

The general conclusion that emerges from tliese observations is that 
tlie bioati and diverse nature ol time shortening opportunities is not 
the* pioduc t of a single or small group of institutions or organizations, 
but raihei is the res|K>nse of a great nuiiilier of educators and in- 
stitutions to pressures on the educational system to rethink and experi* 
ment with alternatives to traditional l>eliels and practices. 
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Major Findings 

A review of the literature conrering time shortenin;; approaches to 
araUemii degtees, ahhoiigh inditaiing the diilitiihy of keeping the 
topit >eparaie from other important educational questions, permits 
the following conclusions. 

I. Hiitoiy. The four >car pattern of undergraduate study in Ameri- 
can education was established in the colonial perioil. It was based on 
the English tradition and the need for an extended period of time to 
compensate fur the weakne^s of colonial preparatory education. There 
was no strong challenge to this time expet taiion imtil the late nine- 
teenth centur>-, when improved elementary-secondary education, the 
older age of graduates caused by increased demands for professional 
study, and the impact of the German university concept led to largely 
unsucttrssful efforts to mntlify the system. A second duster of re- 
form activities that were associated with wartime necessities and an 
attempt to tlifferentiate l)etween general education and spetialized or 
graduate education oicurred in the 1940s and 1950s. 

2. Support for Time ShorUning. A bioad new effort to establish 
greater flexibility in time exjiectations began in the late l%Os. Cur- 
rent advocates of lime shortening contend that such changes are pov 
sible or evsential for the following reasons; the economic lienefits for 
the student and the society; the physical. so<ial. antl intellectually ad- 
vanced nature of young people; the need to eliminate wasteful cur- 
ricular duplication between high school and college: the emotional 
and psychological stress that accompanies a prolonged \ycr\od of edu- 
cation; the increased use of competence testing; the need to view 
learning as a lifelong process, in contrast to the present system in 
which education is assumed to l>e ronipleied when the degree is 
awanled; the social benefits of allowing talented people to move 
quickly imu productive life: a realization of the imlivitlual nature and 
pace of human develoi>ntent: the reccigniiion of noncollt>giaie educa- 
tional expeiiinces; ami the existence of a numlMr of hnal Itenefits for 
institutions with time shortening options. 

3. Criticism of Time Short, ning. The primary obstacle to adoption 
of more flexible options in the time exiiectaiions of the degiee struc- 
ture is simply tratlition. There is no organized opjjosiiion to change 
in time paiienis. although individual criiits point out: the pos- 
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siMv il.infjc*! lo Rinrial c-iUu;itiiin; i\w explosion ot knowJedjij;!' that 
iii.iy ii'(|uiiv J loiij»ri |K*ii(Hl ul sliuK; ilic niioiioii;iI ibiigois in rapid 
pro;;iissioii: thv rliiist tciidciiiA to Iticus on llir able or gifted to the 
neglect of the average student: llie normal opportunities for aeeelera- 
hint that are ahrady available and fn*quently unused: the inoie sub- 
stantive echicational issues that ari» negleeteil by focusing on the 
c|uestion ol time; the illusorx Iio|hs of fiscal Ixiiefils; and the po- 
tential hami c hange's cciuld do to the conuuunity collc*gc* and/or the 
iinegrii\ of the bachelors degree. 

1. AlpfPYOiuht s, Tliere are a variety of approaches to time shortening 
available tcnlay. I he use of testing to validate a student s knouiedgc* 
and allcnv him or her to mtne (|iii( kl\ through the* ai adc*niic system is 
widely oiterc*d. Compression approaches that involve couise over- 
loads, siituniei school, or lc*ngtheiied academic calendars are alM used 
tor aKcleration. Fonus c>f articnlaticm iK'twcrn educational levc^Is. 
particularh Ix^tween c()llc*ge and high schooU are another approach 
that inc ludes early achnissions and dual enrollmc*nt. A fourth techni- 
t|ue is curricniar re*visit»ei and n*structin'iiig that allows more rapid 
prciKrcssicHi b> the re cluction of rccpn*reme*nts, the elimination of dupli- 
cation, and more indivictuali/c*d acaclcinie piogranis. 

Only a small ninnlM*r of three-year haccalauieate programs are cur- 
ivntlv in existence. These, however, have received an inordinate 
anu>unt cif pidilicity. Most of thc*se* piogranis, although reducing the 
h>rmal c iculit hoin* ex|xriation. have* niaintaine*d the gc*neral c|uantity- 
cpialit> c*x|n*ctations of the* traditional four^rar de*grc*e by a variety of 
fechnic|ues, 

5. AvnilabUity, l ime shortening opportunities are widely available, 
although thc*ie is no orgaiii/e*cl nu»ve*ine*nt or master plan guiding 
such activities. Botli public and private colle*ge> in all secticms of the 
ccMnur\ are involved. Public colleges in New York and California ap- 
|M*ar to be in the foreiroiu of many of the expc^rimental c^llorts. 

The nmst counnon techniques c>.' time shoitening, listed ni order 
(»f the ir a\ailability. are te*sting, compiission, ctirricular mcMliflcation* 
ecaumrent c*nroIhne*ut. individiiali/c*d piogranis, c*arly achnission. and 
expc*ric*ntial tc*ariiiiig. 

These optiems arc* most ccminionly used at the baclielor*s degree 
level, with less c*\idc*iice of use in connection with the asMKiate de- 
giir. There* has be*eii some ellort to reduce time* c*\|k*c talioiis in se- 
lectc*d pid^taius at the master's level and in nie*dical c*dueaticm, but 
litth* ch.mgc* has taken plate in the time recpiiie*iiic*iits of dcKtoial 
prograitiN (IMi.D.) oi Ie*gal edueatioii. 
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Tlu only stiuriiir:il cli;iiigr hiu Iktm tin- julvtxary ami tM:iblisIinieni 
of a fttv tniiUilc or iiiu iintdian- lollrgts. wliuh imhult- the last yean» 
of high Mhwl anil the fhst years of lolligc hi a new edutational 
unit. 

6. StmUm I'm: Tlicre air no reliable siaiistics available on the 
mimbeis tif stiuleinN in time Nhorieiietl piof^ianis. but seioiulary evi- 
tieme and eMiiiiales sii}y;eNt as many as 15.000 simleiils Mibstaniially 
imolvetl and appioxiiiiaiely ISO.IMKI with a iiioiv limited decree of 
involvnneiu. Smdem nuHives lor aueleralioii var> loiisiderably. but 
the nu.Nt toiiiiiionly died reasmis are the desire for early entry into the 
job market <»r itrutessiunal or gradnaie scIuhiI, the wish to siive money, 
the apiK-al ol an imiovati\e pniKiaiii. the rhalleiige of such a pro- 
gram, and the desire to avoid general ediuatiuii eoiirses or to cseape 
moif quiiklv liom the ediuatioiial system. Moiivatiuii and a sense of 
ilneition appear lo In- the most toimnon eharacieristies of students 
seleitiiig lime shortening oppoitmiities. .Students who have already 
broken the tiadiiioiial atadeiiiic pattern in ihe past appear more 
likely to seleet a lime sliurtened option. 

7. Sut.nnaty. I he major problem does not appear to be the reckless 
Ol ii responsible granting of cietlit or the reduction of academic ex- 
iKitationN: it dws apinar to Inr the need for more ilexible and indi- 
vidualized oppoitmiities for progression. 

t'nanswrn'fl ()ur\tions 

I here are several areas thai letpiire continual monitoring. Cur- 
rently Ntaiistics are fragmentary, case studies sii|*erficial, and research 
coiiceruiiig tune slioiieiiiiig aliiioNi noiiexisieni. U'e do not have a 
hriu i<lea ol the iiiiuiber ol siiideiiis involved in various time saving 
appioadits. Information alHiiii the results of acceleration that are 
based on large s<.dc longitudinal studies are laikiiig. and we know 
lelaiivcly liiile about iiisiiiiuioiial or individual motives. There is a 
seiioiis |;Kk of in form a I ion alxuit laciihy atiiiiides concerning accelera- 
liuii and the behavior of faculty memlK-rs toward students in stich 
piogiaiiis. l lu re aie a variet\ of otiier rather specific (piesiioiis. Will 
student Use of time shortening options iiiueasc? Will it iMtoiiie the 
tloiiiiii.mt niotle? What will the fiscal impact bet- How will ihaiiges 
alleit the «unniuuiii\ colleges:- Will general ediicaiioii In- damaged 
or sa\-eilr 

Tlieie aie aN) a nunilier of broader educational qiustiniis raised by 
a levic . of tiuu sh<»iniitiig liinatnir. What is the ba-ic purpose and 
lole of ihr barli-. loi s degiee? Ibm can the essential time for ediica- 
tiuii lie d( it iuiiued uuUsn iIu- purpose of education is known? What 
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are the appropriate relatiunslupN b(*t\veen undergrailuate education 
ami the seuiiulary schools on one lianil. and the graduate or prole»- 
sional sc h«iols on the other? Will the development of a learning MKiety 
and eonipetenie bawd ediuation make lonierii with tlie educational 
time factor obsc^lete? Will changes in tlie time fiattetn trigger or sup- 
port liroadci educational changes? How nuuli diver^iity can our 
echaational system (and scniety) accept and provide? 

The Future 

riie subject of time shortened degrees is bin a part of the larger 
issue cil the direction ccMuem|HMar> education should take. If tra- 
ditional time |>atterns and recpiirenients arc to lie significantly al- 
tered, it will probably not l>e by dratnatic changes within tlie college 
curriculum as much as by new n^lationships with secondary school 
students and the adult learner 

Nfost of the current time saving technitpies operate within the tra- 
ditional structure of education* and yet nuijor savings seem possible 
only if education is treated as one continuous system, not as a col- 
lection of rather autc»nomous units. 

As a people, we cio not think in teniis of education, we think in terms 
of schiNils. \\v ha\f no cciucation $\stcni; we ha>c: an elenientarv sthcKtl, 
a \\\^\\ MhiH»L and a college {General Eduratwn lllj^. p. 73). 

l^nless educators can develop a coordinates! system or at least 
significatuly imprc»ve the articidation and cooperation between edu- 
cational levels. uic»st students will continue to suffer needless delays, 
wasteful duplication, and gain ip their edticaiion instead of a con- 
tinuous intellectual challenge^ conuiiensurate with their talents and 
abilities. What is needed is a rethinking of the total .sy.stem and not 
simply patchwork changes. 

A second issue lelatcsl to time shortened opporttmities that is likely 
to asstmie greater im|Kirtance in the future is the recognition of ex- 
periential IcMrning or the educational contribtitioiis of noncoUegiate 
postsecond.irx courses and programs. 1 hc*se developments will be par- 
ticularly beneficial to adult learners and allow them to achieve neces 
sary credentials nu)re c|uickly. 

.Mthough tfie phrase- •tunc slH»rtOned degrees * may disappear as a 
r^opular ic»pic or foius ol ccmccrn in highei education, many of die 
pressiuc-s. ccinceiiis. atui responses associated with the subject that 
h ive Inrn noted in this study will remaui significant echicational is- 
sues for the rcmaiiuler of this decade and beyonct 
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